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The Dilemma of Defence 


pa meeting last Thursday in Paris of the Defence Ministers of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Powers marks the end of the beginning 
in the organisation of western defence. The summer and autuma 
have been spent in creating the elaborate superstructure of committees 
and joint organisations by which twelve nations, widely different in 
strength and flung across a quarter of the globe, can arrive at and 
administer a common policy. A strategic concept—a broad idea of 
how the organisation intends to go about its business—has been arrived 
at, and if the evidence of international co-operation is sufficient to 
overcome the lingering doubts of the United States Administration, 
the first instalment of American military aid will start to flow across 
the Atlantic. The man in the street in Britain and in Europe may 
rub his eyes and feel that collective security—the great empty dream 
of the twenties and thirties—has at last become a reality. 


But the Atlantic Pact organisation will soon approach one of the 
most critical phases of its life, the moment when paper planning aod 
the distribution of surplus American equipment have gone as fac 
as they can—the moment, in fact, when the objectives set by the 
planners must begin to call forth effort and sacrifice from the member 
nations. A moment’s reflection on the material commitments involved 
in a watertight defence of the Atlantic community must show that a 
mere integration of staffs and commands, even when underpinned by 
American military aid, cannot possibly suffice. In the first place, the 
defence of the North American continent must inevitably reduce the 
amount of direct support which the United States and Canada can 
render to Europe. In the second place, if the Atlantic Pact organisa- 
tion is to discharge its purpose—to avert war in the foreseeable future 
by offering a serious deterrent to Russian attempts at expansion or 
exploitation—the defence of Europe must be on an infinitely stronger 
footing than it is at present. Specifically, the number of divisions 
physically located on the frontiers of western Europe must be at least 
trebled within the next three years and there must be mobile reserves 
behind them in the member countries. There must be a tactical aic 
force capable of co-operating with a multi-national army, There must 
be a strategic air force in being with a clear idea of what role it has aad 
what machines it will use. There must be a system of cadar detection 
covering in great depth not only the front but the flanks of western 
Europe. The sea communications of the Atlantic Powers must be 
protected by a system of anti-submarine defence sufficiently per to 
insure against any breakdown in supply. 


Furthermore, if this defence system is to succeed. in its purpose 
of preventing the next war before. it starts, these minimum 
defence requirements must not simply exist as promises to be redeemed 
in wartime but as forces actually in-being. If there is one outstanding 
lesson of, this century’s two great wars, it is that aggressors are not 
deterred by trained reserves or military potential among their enemies: 
The Kaiser in 1914, Hitler in 1939, the Japanese in 1941, all thought 
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they could win quickly. To preserve the peace—and to 
create the confidence that it will be preserved—western 
Europe needs a standing army. 

If this did not pose a sufficiently formidable problem 
for the Atlantic Powers, there is an additional compli- 
cating factor. Britain, France and the Netherlands are, 
for better or worse, colonial Powers with heavy military 


- commitments in Asia, commitments which are a steady 


drain on their military strength as European Powers. It 
is to be hoped that within the next year or two the 
Netherlands will be able to concentrate more upon 
European defence. It is possible that France may resolve 
the conflict in Indo-China which at present pins down 
the bulk of the French regular army. But Britain, which 
has garrisons all the way from Tripoli to Hongkong, 1s 
most unlikely to be able to draw in its horns in the east. 
It has, for instance, a strategic responsibility for the 
Middle East and the Indian Ocean which it cannot lay 
down for the good reason that there is no other friendly 
major Power capable of assuming it. Any part that 
Britain plays in the defence of western Europe 1s not an 
alternative, but an addition, to its imperial respon- 
sibilities. This is a misfortune, but it is a fact that cannot 
be dodged, since Britain is neither able to contract out 
of Europe nor willing to abandon the Commonwealth. 


x 


The exact economic implications of creating a water- 
‘ight defence system in Europe without abandoning the 
defence of the rest of the world are impossible for a 
layman—and possibly for an expert—to assess. But 
it is painfully apparent, even at the first glance, that they 
rule out the possibility of any substantial reduction of 
defence expenditure below the level of the present year 
—which, in terms of the national income, is about double 
that of the middle thirties. Indeed, it is all too probable 
that an increase would be necessary, even after all pos- 
sible economies were made, even after allowing for the 
fact that Britain is now bearing the highest relative 
burden of any of the Marshall nations. 


This is an appalling prospect, so appalling that there 
is a strong temptation to say that we cannot afford a 
defence policy that would cost so much, and leave it at 
that. But even from the strictly financial and economic 
point of view, this would be very short-sighted. It is 
perfectly consistent to hold that the nation cannot afford 
an effective defence policy—provided that the logical 
consequence is drawn and the foreign policy of the 
country veers to neutrality and pacifism. But the British 
people have never in the past been able or willing to 
stay neutral once a major war breaks out. And if in fact 
we should fight, with everything we possess, once the 
war started, surely it is the path of economy to spend 
whatever is necessary now to prevent the war happening. 
There is a reasonable alternative to spending the money 
necessary to make the defence policy effective. But that 
alternative is not to be found in a policy of limited com- 
mitments ; it is to be found in having no defence policy 
at all. It is tempting to the muddle-headed to say that 
we can keep defence expenditure down by abandoning 
any pretence of playing an important role on the Conti- 
nent and concentrating instead on the British Isles and 
the Indian Ocean, This is called the “ traditional ” 
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the British people finding it necessary to raise a 
army for Continental operations. Historically the“ 
tional” British policy of limited commitments 

wildly extravagant. It has not prevented wars from 
starting, and it has made them infinitely expensive to 
win. Moreover, it cannot even be safely assumed thar, 
in another war, a policy of British defence that started 
at the Channel would be enough, even at infinite expense, 
to win the war. Mr Baldwin said that England’s frontier 
was on the Rhine, but his government did not follow 
that policy, and it was only by the narrowest squeak that 
Mr Baldwin was saved from being proved disas 
right. If 1940 were ever repeated, the very 
probability is that Britain would fall. And it is a certai 
that no victory worth winning would be possible. Defeat 
or victory would be alike ruinous. | 

Whatever other arguments there may be for the 
of limited commitments (and it is difficult to imagine 
what they might be), it receives no support from: the 
principles of economy. From the financial point of view, 
as from others, there are only two logically consistent 
alternatives. One is to disarm and await the will of 
stronger and less economical peoples. The other is to 
spend whatever is necessary (with all due economy in 
execution) to achieve a reasonable assurance that there 
will not be another major war this century. 

This is a very grim conclusion. For to accept the 
necessity for an effective defence policy is to accept the 
cost in men and money. The present cost of defence, 
at roundly {800 million a year, is already very high. 
It may be that poor value is had for money spent ; it may 
be that a quite small improvement in the inducements to 
join the regular forces would enable the present costly 
system of national service to be modified ; it is probable 
that there is stili an amount of waste to be eliminated. 
But if the number of effective British divisions standing 
in Europe is, say, to be trebled (and the British contribu- 
tion could hardly be smaller) it is very unlikely that the 
budget could be cut, even if the money were better 
spent. It might well have to be increased. 


* 


It is quite certain that the British public does not 
understand the grim alternatives with which it is faced 
in defence policy. If the Government could take upon 
itself the responsibility of deciding on the people’s behalf, 
popular ignorance might not matter. But the issues are 
far too large to be resolved by anybody other than the 
public itself. They will have to provide the men and the 
money and they certainly will not do so unless they 
understand why it is necessary. Defence expenditure is 
without doubt the most irritating way of laying out the 
taxpayer’s money. It is purely negative ; it adds nothing 
to the productive resources of the economy ; soldiers and 
sailors, however well commanded, ai to civilians in 
peace time to be eating their heads off in the paddock. 
The nation feels about a peacetime government which 
demands increased defence expenditure as a householder 
feels when told that his roof must be re-tiled, that be 
must lay out money for something from which he can 
derive no pleasure and whose cost means abandoning 
plans for the summer holiday. This is particularly true 
when the total of the cannot be i 
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In any such competition it is, at present, 
Taos athcsidecebe tain SadsAihemeudgetaere ae 
Aneurin Bevan and Mr James Griffiths would get the 
verdict every me against Mr Aiexander. This makes it 
the more difficult to understand the policy of complacent 
secrecy in which the Minister of Defence wraps himself. 
The British people have a choice to make fully as difficult 
and painful as any they have ever made in the past. Shall 
they freely choose to play their part—in very goodly com- 
pany—to ward off war by being prepared for it, knowing 


Food Policy 


N the course of the coming year, western Europe 
intends to spend nearly two billion dollars upon the 
importing of food. When the Marshall Plan comes to 
an end in two years’ time, however, its beneficiaries will 
not be able to count upon comparable supplies of dollars. 
Less food will be bought and eaten, unless it can be 
secured from non-dollar sources. Yet any great expansion 
of food supplies in other areas can hardly be wrung from 
nature in a single harvest. If then there is to be in 1952 
—and it seems inevitable—a profound change in 
European food prospects, their implications must be con- 
sidered now. Men can starve in one winter, even if they 
cannot completely reorient their agricultural system. 


With these facts m mind, the Food and Agriculture 
Committee of the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation has prepared an interim report for its parent 
body, recommending some drastic changes in the food 
policy of western Europe. Hitherto the target for Euro- 
pean agriculture agreed upon in OEEC has been an 
increase of some $4,000 million (in 1948 prices) in 
European domestic output which, it was hoped, wou 
give by 1953 a level about $2,000 million higher than the 
prewar average. In spite of the fact that many nations 
have not yet embarked on this first plan of expansion, it 
is now declared insufficient to deal with the food crisis 
that seems likely to follow the ending of Marshall Aid. 
The Committee believe that European output must be 
increased by another $1,250 million. Even this figure 
does not offer a guarantee against the possibility of short 
commons between 1952 and 1956. Without it, the fall 
in living standards threatens to be catastrophic. 

It is a formidable programme: Not only does it 
demand a heavy outlay of Europe’s scarce capital. It 
also drastically revises a pattern of trade that is both 
long-established and profitable. The New World has for 
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that such a policy will add greatly to their already over- 
whelming economic burdens ? Or shall they deli 
choose to be defenceless ? All sorts of elements— 
emotional, moral, financial, political—will enter into the 
answer. It cannot be given m the darkness of i 
but only in the light of full knowledge of the facts, culti- 
vated by thorough public discussion. To stumble on as 
at present, accepting the commitments without com- 
manding the resources to discharge them, is to achieve no 
object—neither economy nor security nor peace. 


a 


for Europe 


decades been a main source of Europe’s imports of cereais 
and animal feeding stuffs for the simple reason that the 
grain could be produced there more economically. Since 
the war, the dependence has been even greater. At the 
same time, output per man hour in agriculture has risen 
by 60 per cent in America, with the implication that the 
cost of grain could now be even cheaper than it was before 
the war. It is a grave decision to turn from low-cost food 
to what may be very high-cost food. It is a particularly 
fateful decision for Great Britain, much of whose 
economic strength has been derived from access to cheap 
food. It is true that to some extent decision to 
produce more food in Europe and to lessen dependence 
upon overseas supplies has been taken already—especi- 
ally in Britain—but the present proposals greatly, and 
possibly dangerously, accentuate the trend. _ If, therefore, 
there is any possibility at all of the old international 
division of labour, with its enormous advantages, being 
restored, it would be foolish in the highest degree to.rule 
it out. The plan of forced. and. expensive domestic 
expansion is literally faute de mieux. . It should be 
adopted only if there is no alternative. 


The main argument for the inevitability of more home 
production rests on the belief that Europe will not have 
sufficient dollars to buy North American supplies on the 
old scale. There are two sides to the argument—that 
prices for primary foodstuffs will remain high and that, 
even if prices were to fall, Europe would still lack the 
necessary dollars. It is difficult to accept completely the 
argument based on the continuance of high prices. 
ever in the past the terms of trade have turned drastically 
against the industrial producer, it has only been a matter 
of time before the stimulus to agricultural production 
created by high food prices has reversed the trend, It 
may be that the present situation marks the end. of the 
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old pattern. The determination of the governments of 
food-producing countries to feed their own peoples even 
if they eat the export surpluses has increased almost every- 
where. In the United States, direct government inter- 
vention through the programme of support prices given 
to agriculture has prevented enormous food stocks from 
depressing the price level. Even so, it is difficult to 
believe that these exceptional conditions will, for an 
indefinite period, be completely effective, even in 
America. The possibility that support prices will be 
lowered should be borne in mind. A lowering of world 
food prices and a reversal in the present terms of trade 
cannot be ruled out. The old days of world-wide gluts 
of food and dirt-cheap prices may never return ; but 
is it reasonable to assume that the world will for ever 
remain at the opposite extreme ? The pendulum may 
not swing as far in future as in the past, but should policy 
be based on the belief that it will never swing at all ? 


A fall in price would not, however, wholly answer the 
second problem—whether the nations of western Europe 
could earn sufficient hard currency to maintain their 
old purchases of cereals in the New World. One of the 
secular changes in the world economy in the last thirty 
years has been the growth of industrial capacity in 
countries formerly dependent upon western Europe 
for their supplies of manufactured goods. The self- 
sufficient economy of the United States is the most 
notable and perplexing example of a nation which hopes 
to continue agricultural exports with a reduced need to 
import industrial goods in exchange. The Canadian 
economy is developing in the same direction. So is 
Australia. So, in its own chaotic way, is Argentina. The 
problem which the United States presents to the world 
is only the most acute example of a more widespread 
phenomenon. There is no evidence that any of these 
states intend to reverse the trend and take a higher pro- 
portion of their industrial needs from Europe. Is not the 
obverse of this fact the need for the old industrial areas 
in Europe to revert to a measure of agricultural expan- 
sion ? 


The argument is reinforced by the developments since 
the war in eastern Europe. In 1938, western Europe 
imported foodstuffs worth $1,685 million from eastern 
Europe. In 1948, the volume had fallen to $307 million, 
and it is the declared policy of each of the eastern satel- 
lite states to press forward with industrialisation so that 
it will neither need to export food nor even, perhaps, be 
able to do so. Thus, even if it were desirable to leave 
western Europe’s long-term food prospects at the mercy 
of governments which may cease food deliveries from 
one day to the next for political reasons, the evidence 
suggests that supplies of food from eastern Europe will 
not in any case be available on the necessary scale. 


The conclusion that it seems reasonable to draw from 
the evidence is in one respect clear, but in another stil! 
very ambiguous. It is clear that some movement by 
western Europe as a whole towards greater self-suffi- 
ciency in food and feeding stuffs is called for. The old 
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quite unclear is to what extent the old pattern will reyiye 
or must be written off. To assume that the 
abnormal conditions of postwar readjustment will Jag 
for ever is as foolish as to assume that prewar relation. 
ships will be restored in their entirety. But no man can 
yet say where, in the intervening space, realism shades 
into defeatism. Perhaps the only formulation of policy 
possible at this stage is to say that although nobody can 
yet tell how much more food will need to be grown in 
Europe, it is clear that some expansion is needed. 

The Food and Agriculture Committee of the OEEC 
are confident that expansion is possible. They do not, 
in this report, consider the possibilities of development 
in Europe’s African dependencies, although such a 
is essential before the allocation of capital and technical 
knowledge is completed. But, even apart from possible 
developments in Africa, the experts believe that further 
expansion in western Europe itself can be achieved. 
specifically propose expansions equivalent to $400 
lion in coarse grains, $50 million in oilcake, $150 million 
in livestock products, $100 million in fats, $300 million 
in non-cereal foods and tobacco, $150 million in wheat. 
In addition, $100 million worth of wheat could probably 
be saved by diverting to human consumption bread grains 
at present used for animals. 


* 


Few of the countries of western Europe, however, have 
so far done very much to achieve even the earlier targets 
of expansion laid down by the OEEC. In the harvest 
of 1948-49, three nations alone had advanced their food 
output above the prewar level—Britain by 15 per cent, 
Turkey by 25 per cent, Sweden by § per cent, France 
was still 15 per cent below, Belgium actually 20 per cent. 


Expansion, however, is only part of the problem. As 
important are the methods used to achieve it. Europe’s 
resources are not unlimited. A programme of agricul- 
tural expansion represents to a certain inevitable extent 
the abandonment of cheap imports, and hence of cheap 
food. It must inescapably react adversely on the stan- 
dard of living, and any unnecessary addition to costs in 
working out the policy of expansion will impoverish 
Europe still further. Moreover, nobody can be quite sure 
that the present calculations of the unfavourable terms of 
trade and of the difficulties of penetrating the North 
American market may not later prove to be too pessi 
mistic. If the prewar pattern of trade between Europe 
and the outer continents were, after all, to be restored 
in greater measure than now seems probable—a con- 
tingency that the policy-makers cannot dismiss—then 
a Europe that had wasted large proportions of its scarce 
capital resources in creating unwanted supplies of expen- 
sive food would look very silly. The more expensive the 
new supplies the more mercilessly would they then be 
exposed to reviving extra-Eu competition—f, 
alternatively, the higher would be the cost to the European 
taxpayer of keeping them going. The emphasis at every 
point, therefore, must not be on expansion at all costs 
but on expansion by efficiency and increased p ' 
Unless this priority is accepted from the outset, Europe 
may find itself burdened with a completely untenable 
cost structure in agriculture. | 

The report recognises this fact. It lays only sgl 

is on the actual expansion of the area under‘ 
m, and yy of the is concerned— 
—with ways of improving technical 
European agriculture. Under this head it makes @ 
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number of specific and valuable proposals. It estimates, apart from a marked increase in mechanisation, the 
for instance, that by a better application of fertilisers, by guaranteeing of prices appears to have played a larger 
choice of seed and by methods of rotation, the produc- _part in agricultural policy than insistence upon increased 
tivity of the 25 million hectares of western Europe’s _ productivity. M. Pfimlin, the Minister of Agriculture, 
could be increased by 40 per cent, and further —_ has, within the last few days, felt compelled to resign since 
savings would be possible with improved methods of the government questioned the prices guaranteed to the 
haymaking and silage—at present 40 per cent of the  sugar-beet industry. Yet the questions raised are obvi- 
value is said to be lost in haymaking. In the arable — ously relevant. Whereas other western European govern- 
areas, the adoption of hybrid maize might repeat the ments have subsidised the price of fertiliser and have 
25 per cent increase in productivity already achieved in _ thus encouraged the farmer to double his use of it, in 
the United States. Animal husbandry is not studied in France the use of fertiliser is now actually a little lower 
detail in the report, but new methods of checking animal _than it was before the war. France, the country believed 
diseases and improving stock through artificial insemina- _to be capable of the largest agricultural expansion, has a 
tion have certainly not yet been systematically applied to _ lower level of productivity than any of the other Marshall 
European agriculture. From these and other examples, _ countries save Austria, Portugal, Italy, Greece and Eire, 
it is clear that the scope for increased productivity and and, on present estimates, this disparity will still exist 
relatively low-cost production in Europe is sull very great_ when the Monnet Plan and Marshall Aid both end. 
indeed and that the expansion proposed in the report Similar examples of government policy hindering, 
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oun be achieved, to an extent at least, on an economic _rather than forwarding, the aim of increased productivity 


Everything depends, however, upon the policies pur- 
sued by governments. In each of the main fields of 
action likely to encourage expansion—the investment of 
capital, the application of scientific methods, and the 
guarantee of stable markets—government action is deci- 
sive and clearly in each field it is possible to pursue 
diametrically opposed policies in relation to costs. For 
instance, the guaranteeing of agricultural prices on a 


could be quoted—ill-regulated capital investment as in 


the British experiment in Tanganyika, the maintenance 
of tariffs to protect uneconomic food development. For 
European agriculture, the pursuit of productivity and 
technical efficiency is the only alternative to high costs 
of living, lower consumption and permanent impoverish- 
ment. Some increase in the domestic production of food 
in western Europe appears to be a necessity. It remains 
to make a virtue of necessity. To embark upon higher 


argets “cost-plus”” basis, with no relation to increased effi- production at all costs—which, as Britain has discovered, a4 
arvest ciency (which is a tolerably accurate description of pre- is the line of least resistance, the course into which ey j 
food sent British policy), can achieve expansion of the area official policies all too easily slip—would be to turn a ie 
cent, cultivated and even increases in yields, but at a cost far necessity which cannot help but be in some degree aie 
ae beyond the community’s capacity to pay. In France, painful into a positive catastrophe. ay 
. As f : | i 
rope’s ° a ie 
China Looks South ( 
EVERAL months have passed since the dramatic great occasion. The conference declared its support for | 


events which marked the climax of the civil war in 
China, and the sense of crisis in Far Eastern affairs has 
diminished in the consciousness of the western nations. 
The. first shock of Communist victory is pets The 
question of extending diplomatic recognition to the new 
regime remains mee pending deliberation in the 
next session of the United States Congress, but it is 
noted with relief that no great violence has so far been 
done to the remnants of foreign interests in China. An 
unpleasant shape of things to, come in Chinese foreign 
policy is nevertheless gradually emerging, and it is the 
long-term rather than the short-term aspects of Chinese 
unist purpose to which the western governments 
concerned in Far Eastern affairs should now be paying 
attention, What is the significance of the Communist 
ttiumph in China for the near future in international 
relations, as distinct from its effects on foreign trade and 
investment in China ? 4 
The Peking conference of Asian and Australasian 
trade unions has already marked out the main lines on 
which Chinese Communist activity is to develop. This 
conference, though nominally only a trade union gather- 
ing, was in fact wholly political and extremely militant 
intone. The Chinese Communists, as hosts of the 


conference and paragons 
homilies to their guests, and fraternal delegates from the 
Soviet Union and European countries did honour to the 


the “national liberation” forces in Burma, Malaya, 
Indonesia, Indo-China and the Philippines, and such 
reactionaries and “lackeys of western imperialism” as Mr 
Nehru, Thakin Nu and Mr Soekarno were denounced 
with furious invective. It was finally decided to set up 
a permanent liaison bureau and secretariat, which, as 
one of the delegates explained, would serve as a “ general 
staff” for all the Communist-led revolutionary move- 
ments in the region of the world covered by the con- 
ference. In fact, the Far East now has its Cominform. 


It should be noticed that this Communist offensive is 
directed not only against the survivals of western 
sovereignties in the East-—such as British rule in Malaya 
—but also against all those Asian national leaders, from 
India eastward to the Philippines, who have been trying 
to base the policies of their respective countries on 
friendly relations with the west. Although the Com- 
munists pose as the champions of colonial nationalism 
against western domination, it must not be thought that 
they are pleased at seeing any achievement of national 
independence which leaves the former OR 
good terms with its ex-rulers. It might be thought that 
such zealots of nationalist ins > as a Nehru or a 
Soekarno had earned by their records a right to be 
regarded as anti-imperialists ; but in the eyes of the true. 
Communist all their virtue is good for nothing, unless. 
they maintain a permanent and implacable hostility. 
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towards the nations of the west. Their task—failure in 
which will be punished by Communist-mspired revolt 
against them—1is not merely to win independence for 
their countries, but to carry them over, lock, stock and 
barrel, into the anti-western camp of which the Soviet 
Union is-the head and China is now, it seems, to be 
deputy-director for south-east Asia. 

What is most striking in the new “ Chinese Comin- 
form ” programme is that it is to be applied over a region 
im which the Chinese imperial monarchy formerly held 
a kind of paramount position, and in which large Chinese 
communities have been built up in modern times by 
emigration from China. It is also the region which, in 
ihe abortive Japanese plan for “* Greater East Asia,” was 
to have been completely separated from al] contact or 
connection with the west and included, together with 
China, in a bloc of states under Japanese hegemony. 
The propaganda against “ Anglo - America” which 
poured forth from Tokyo only five years ago has now 
been taken over, sometimes in identical phrases, by Com- 
munist China, and with it the basic idea of “‘ Greater East 
Asia,” though in the new version the hegemony will be 
not Japan’s but China's. 


Here indeed is a programme u «SSR 
ar ae 


to appeal not only to the 
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making, they have the support of the Russian bloc for 
forward policy in the south. ( 
Secondly, the Communist technique is the one which 
promises the best returns on a very small capital of 
national military power. China remains extremely weak 
in modern industry and heavy armaments, and the Com- 
munists, with all their energy, have little prospect of sub- 
stantially altering this state of affairs for a long time. 
There is no danger in the near future of Chinese fleets 
and armies following the Japanese path of conquest to the 
Bay of Bengal or the Timor Sea. But Communist 
methods of subversive propaganda and intrigue, with the 
infiltration of armed bands, might have great success 
against weak or vacillating opposition in a region al 
full of disorder and unrest. This is the ideal mode of 
expansion for a nation which lacks real military strength, 
but can bring to bear politically the mass weight of a 
population of four hundred millions, the prestige of a 
traditional ascendancy and the glamour of a revolutionary 
gospel. In any Chinese expansion to the south the over- 
seas Chinese would be the natural instrument of policy. 
It would provide pretexts for nationalist agitation and 
diplomatic action ; in Siam 
XS a] Chinese immigrants now 
* , pM | total a third of the popule- 


Marxist-Leninist, but to n iets tion and in Malaya nearly 
Chinese nationalism in all ~Jy-~4 half. In Burma, Indo 
its political shades. To an ouren China, Indonesia and _ the 


extent which has not been un 
sufficiently realised in the 
west, Communism has been y (simian 
able to outbid the Kuomin- jac ea - 
tang as the prospective 
champion of Chinese 
nationalism in most of its 


q TIBET 


conquest for eight years 
inspires no humble estimate 
of China’s destiny in the 
world, but ideas of what is 
fitting for the most numer- 
ous of the world’s peoples, {_ 

who only a century ago still 

considered themselves to be the hub of the universe 
and the sole bearers of civilisation. They have had to 
endure since 1842 a long series of humiliations and 
disasters inducing a deep sense of frustration and 
resentment in the national outlook. 

There are two main reasons why Communism is in a 
position to give an attractive lead to Chinese nationalist 
sentiment. In the first place, by aligning China with the 
Soviet Union in defiance of the west, the Communists 
can pursue a forward policy in the south, whereas the 
Kuomintang was unable to take a strong line either in 
the south or in the north. The Kuomintang was - 
dent after the surrender of Japan on American political 
and economic support, and this precluded a policy of 


Chinese Communists, of course, do not challenge the 
Russians either ; but in return for their acceptance of a 
treaty position in Manchuria which was not of their 
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Philippines they form large 
and influential communities. 
But Chinese Communism 
will not have to confine its 
organisation to these com- 
munities, as_ the 
nationalist Kuomintang has 
had to; operating with a 
professedly international 
creed, it can recruit followers 
also among the indigenous 
peoples, especially in areas 
where the Chinese are not— 
as they are in Malaya—so 
numerous as to create strong 
anti-Chinese feeling among 
the non-Chinese population. 

From the indications given by the Peking conference 
the operational area of Chinese Communism will com- 
prise all the countries of south-east Asia: that is to say, 
Burma, Siam, Indo-China, the Philippines, Malaya and 
Indonesia, and there will be links with the Communist 
parties of Australia to the south and India to the west. It 
goes without saying that the offensive will be directed 
against every oie or authority of the United States 
or European nations in the region ; but it will also cer 
tainly be directed against the influence of India, which 
has its own strong emigrant communities and historic 
connections throughout south-east Asia. However much 
Mr Nehru may wish to keep India clear of the world 
conflict between the Russian and American camps, India 
cannot be indifferent to a Chinese expansion in what used 
to be known as “ Further India.” With regard to Burma, 
the issue of Communism is complicated by the fact that 
a large part of the frontier of northern Burma is disputed 
by China—Chinese maps published under the Kuomit- 
tang show 2a large extension of Chinese territory there 
there is no reason to expect 
this clai 
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There is also the question of Tibet, which the Chinese 
Communists have declared they will “ liberate.” Having 
maintained complete de facto independence of China 
since 1912, Tibet has a strong claim to be regarded as 
an independent state, especially now that China has 
recognised the de jure independence of Outer Mongolia, 
which originally broke away from China in the same year. 
But it is for India to take the lead in this matter, for 
neither Britain nor the United States has any direct con- 
cern to-day with the region beyond the Himalayas. If 
India decides to support the independence of Tibet as 
a buffer state between itself and China, then Britain and 
the United States would do well also to extend formal 
diplomatic recognition to it. If, on the other hand, India 
prefers to abandon Tibet to its fate in the hope of avoid- 
ing a conflict with Communist China—a course which 
is said to have its advocates in Delhi—the western 
powers are in no position to object to a Chinese 
reconquest of Tibet. 

In all the countries which have been mentioned the 
Russians have never in the past had any direct interest. 
For this reasoa it may well be that the Kremlin will be 
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content to allow China more or less a free hand ina pact 
of the world where Chinese action can be extremely em- 
barrassing and dangerous for the Western nations without 
interfering with countries which Moscow regards as being 
within its own sphere. In talk about the prospects of 
“'Titoism ” in China, it is generally assumed that all 
satellites must be treated alike by the Russians without 
any degrees of dependence. There have been signs that 
they are willing to accept from China a much looser form 
of attachment than is required from the East European 
satellites. Apart from the vast extent and remoteness of 
China, the fact that the Chinese Communists have had 
an army and territory of their owa for more than twenty 
years, and have taken the principal cities of China by their 
own efforts puts the Chinese in a different category from 
all other non-Soviet Communists. There mav be con- 
flicts between Moscow and Peking and, if a serious heresy 
were to arise, Russian possession of Port Arthur would 
enable the Kremlin at least to set up a rival regime in 
Manchuria. But for the present there is no. detectable 
heresy, and it looks as if the Moscow-Peking Axis may 
work about as well as did the Berlin-Rome Axis. 


Coming Down to Earth 


(By a Correspondent) 


[On August 14, 1948, The Economist published an 
article by “A Weavering Correspondent” entitled 
“ Sitting on the Fence,” in which the writer discussed 
the outlook of the average floating voter including the 
service men and women whose votes by common consent 
swung the 1945 elections so decisively in favour of 
Labour. In August, 1948, he reported an atmosphere 
of bafflement and uncertainty about how their votes 
would be cast. With the approach of another general 
election the same correspondent discusses the present 
attitude of the floating voter.| 


NE paragraph from my former article I should like 
to repeat: “We voted Socialist last time—several 
millions of us. We helped to swell the enormous vote of 
the ‘ workers.’ The latter will presumably vote Left 
once more. But what of us—the political infants ? If 
{ can offer myself as typical [ would say we don’t know. 
We shall not know until the election draws nearer.” 
That time has come. As the party machines gather 
momentum some of us, at least, have been pondering at 
some length on the way we shall vote. I believe that a 
very large number have more definite views than we 
had even as recently as the summer of 1948. The 
ex-serviceman as a political factor has disappeared. We 
no longer think as we did in our service days and for a 
little time afterwards. The hearty hand outstretched to 
the boys and girls who saved democracy is an outworn 
gesture. There is no flesh and blood about it because 
uniforms—and the political sentiments that went with 
them—are forgotten. 
_ In 1945 I believe that the vote was exceptional because 
it was given for a party: the party of the brave new 
world of the commion man. In 1950 there will 
undoubtedly be a tendency for habits to revert to the 
More usual course of voting against a . Because of 
that factor, the easily-coatrived destructive criticism of 


the party in power may have a much greater influence 
than it could have had five years ago. 

The Tory public relations experts have done a com- 
mendable job of work in the suburb where I live and the 
town where [ am employed The social activities of 
about 20,000 people are, apart from the local cinema, 
now largely organised openly or at second-hand by Tory 
interests. Dances, lectures, outings, sports events and 
so forth are extremely well organised. The young mea 
and women in their early twenties—those on the electoral 
register for the first time—are, almost without knowing 
it, Tory voters. A slick little magazine giving all the 
details of the social events drops through the letter box 
each month. [t is, of course, strongly supported by local 
shop advertising. 

® 

The Labour party also issues a magazine. It is much 
smaller and far too centralised in content. Syndicated 
material from Transport House and big names from 
Whitehall fail to interest readers thinking about better 
train services and local housing programmes: 

This suburb has a Labour MP who is not standing 
again. It was previously Conservative for twenty-five 
years. To some extent, therefore, the coming fight is 
equal. The Conservative candidate, youthful and very 
English, works hard to be nice to all. His criticisms are 
not nearly so ill-advised as some of the posters he issues. 
He busies himself in affairs which are non-political. His 
policy reminds me of the group leader system of New 
York’s Tammany which ensures votes so efficiently. It 
may be cynical, but it’s geand electioneering ; the ladies 
love it. 

The lady who is the new Socialist candidate is not so 
much in evidence. Very probably she has not so much 
time to spare. Her policy seems to be one of strict 
regard for facts and a commendable restraint. She 
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makes her appeals mainly to the imtellect in an area 
where intellect is probably at.a discount. Her meetings 
have been of the discussion or “any questions ” 
type. They are poorly attended but highly enthusiastic. 
Organised interruptions with queries which come straight 
from the Conservative Central Office and familiar to 
every newspaper reader are cogently and dispassionately 
answered—often with devastating effect. Unfortunately 
she is heard chiefly by the converted. 


There is so far no Liberal candidate—and no organised 
propaganda. No one, thank heaven, asks anyone else the 
time. Enthusiastic amateurs write voluminous letters 
in praise of Liberalism to the local press. They are as 
involved as they are sincere. 


* 


Someone said that the Labour victory in 1945 was 
won by young women pushing prams in the High Street. 
Whetlicl thin wes thuc be inde, Hoth parties afe acting as 
if it was ; they are both making a dead set at the women. 
No one doubts, in this area filled with young couples and 
young children, that the youngsters look better and 
healthier than ever before ; no one doubts that educa- 
tional facilities are first-rate ; no one doubts that food 
subsidies and price controls have alone made a standard 
of middle-class and lower middle-class family life 
possible. 


But there is the unpredictable unreasonableness of the 
women with the prams to consider. Organised or 
voluntary, Tory agents have been successfully busy in 
the shops and the queues. They seem to come from 
all classes. The result is that women are blaming the 
Government for everything from the price of pillow cases 
to the small size of potatoes. If my wife is correct in her 
reports, women get a lot of comfort from the fact that 
pillow cases will be cheaper and potatoes bigger if the X 
goes in the right panel at the polling booths. 

This seemingly universal discontent among women 
may be superficial. It would certainly be dispelled by as 
vigorous a campaign by Labour speakers and chatterers 
as that conducted by their Tory sisters during the past 
two or three years. 


No doubt Mr Attlee and Mr Morrison privately admit 
that they would benefit from a cessation of their col- 
leagues’ help. There may by now be a contemptuous 
familiarity with the more ill-tempered diatribes of Mr 
Bevan and Mr Shinwell against those people ineligible 
for trade union membership. But Sir Stafford Cripps’s 
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fall from grace, whether necessary for the nation’s welfare 
or no, must have cost many, many votes. The blandness 
with which he barely explained, and wholly failed to 
apologise for, what the average voter takes to be a series 
of lies, and his more recent fostering of the un-English 
informer system, have shaken our faith in a man who, 
basically, seemed above party and certainly above 
suspicion. 

Sir Stafford’s new form of patriotism was one of his 
many personal assets. I believe that a fundamental érror 
of Labour policy has been its inability to appeal to 
patriotism. Once it could offer a sort of second-hand 
patriotism in veneration of the Soviet Union. That js 
out of favour, but love of Britain has not been allowed 
to replace it. The hysterical and exciting reaction to the 
Amethyst exploit was an indication of the pent-up desire 
to believe that Britain still counted as a nation with a 
backbone. The man-in-the-street has seen that, even in 
a Uno-organised world, a strong national policy 
He feels that a little more of the strong-arm attitude 
used in Berlin and Malaya might raise our prestige a 
little higher. : 

Lastly, there is the feeling among many of us that the 
people who have benefited most from Socialism—and 
how glad we were five years ago that they should— 
have abused their new-found security. It may be a 
relic of the class-consciousness of a £6 a week clerk for 
a £10 a week docker. But the Labour Party has itself 
to blame if the majority of the holders of the floating 
vote come home each evening irritated by the assumption 
that they ought to feel guilty that they are not covered 
in coal dust or weary from humping export merchandise. 


7 


We voted Labour last time ; if we are to do so again, 
there will have to be a sensational change in the Labour 
Party’s appeal between now and the election. Many of 
the votes have been lost. Some, at least, can be regained 
by a straight appeal to our common sense and our regard 
for fair play—not fair play for ourselves alone, but fair 
play from which we are not excluded. Forced to give 
an opinion, I believe that most of us would agree that 
the benefits we have had under Socialisie are greater 
than those which the Tories could have given. Ur 
fortunately this fundamental truth is in danger of being 
forgotten through a veneer of smart and telling criticism 
spread thickly by the Conservative Central Office. It 
is this superficiality which might control our actions 10 
those few seconds inside the polling booth. ' 

It may be evident that—so far as I can represent those 
politically uneducated people who count so much at 
election time—the predominant sense is not frustration, 
not anger, but bewilderment. We know there are brains 
among the Labour leaders, and we know that many of 
them are spoiled by an obstinate regard for their own 
brilliance. We know that the Tories have one brilliant 
75-year-old leader ; we wonder who else there is. 


There is a risk, therefore, that a mass of people with 
no real party loyalties to spur them on will not vole 
at all on that cold day of early spring we are told is the 
likely date. Maybe the party with the most numerous 
and persuasive canvassers to entice us to the polling 
booths will form the Government of 1950. ? 
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NOTES 


Permissible Persuasion 


OF 


Mr Herbert Morrison is a political strategist, not an 


economist. Yet the funny thing is that when he talks 
economics he very often talks sound sense, as he did at 
Faversham this week, in a speech full of the kind of temperate 
statements that could have rallied most men of goodw.ll 
behind the Labour Party before Mr Bevan and Mr Shinwell 
started insulting them. But when he talks politics, he tends 
to put exactly the same people’s backs up. His dark threats 
that the Government might put a stop to the campaigns of 
self-defence conducted by the companies and industries who 
are menaced by the Labour Party with nationalisation has 
offended many people’s sense of fair play, and is therefore 
a first-class political blunder. Since then, the Attorney- 
General has been struggling to explain to a bewildered 
House of Commons that Mr Morrison’s threat has a basis 
in law by saying that, for purposes of calculating election 
expenses, propaganda need not be directed to the support 
of particular candidates, that the election period does not 
necessarily start only after the dissolution of Parliament, and 
that special interests are supposed to leave the ring clear for 
the political parties at election time. 


This may or may not be the correct interpretation of the 
law—only the courts could decide that—but if it is, then 
the law on the subject is in an absurd state. If industries 
or interests threatened with extinction cannot make their 
case known to the public, then the law needs changing. 
Moreover, such an interpretation would cut both ways. To 
charge the expenses of the campaigns of Tate and Lyle and 
the cement companies to the budgets of Liberals and Con- 
servatives would certainly bring opposition campaigning to 
a full stop. But equally, the production expenses of a host 
of tendentious pamphlets, books and films—almost the entire 
output of certain publishing houses—would have to go down 
on the budget of Labour candidates. 

What the law was intended to do was to prevent any 
individual candidate from having an unfair proportion of 
money at his disposal during the election period, and that 
is the spirit in which it should be interpreted. It should 
not be invoked simply because one political party has taken 
fright at the superior organisation of its opponent’s machine. 


x * x 


Europe in Search of Nicknames 


A touch of undergraduate flippancy is always welcomed 
among the diplomats who decide our futures, provided it 
adds not only to the gaiety of nations but also to the clarity 
of notions. When Benelux was thought of as the name for 
the economic union of Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg, everyone was surprised and delighted. It rolled off 
the tongue like Itma or Unesco, and it sounded very much 
the same in most west European languages. The first half 
suggested that the union was bound to be a good thing ; the 
second that this would mean the end of austerity and the 
teturn of good living to at least one corner of Europe. (How 
different is the impression made by Scandalux.) 


Since then, jealous but less nimble wits have been trying 
to catch up. The officials who failed to coin a nickname for 
OEEC have been toiling with pencil and paper to find 
nicknames for all possible combinations of western nations. 

d, one sometimes suspects that such dainty-sounding 
groups as Fritalux and Scandibel are being formed as much 
for the sake of their names as to woo the bright glances of 
Mr Paul Hoffman. Great ingenuity has been shown ; 
Benefit (which appears to be the same thing as Fritalux) 
can absorb the Federal Republic of Western Germany 
simply by becoming Benefritz. The procedure seems to be: 
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THE WEEK 


make up a name, form a club, and then decide what it is 
going to do. The latest addition—Uniscan (or is it Ukiscan, 
or even Scandanglia ?)—appears to be a case in point. 

This casual and dilettante method of nicknaming will 
clearly not be good enough to tackle the difficulties that lie 
ahead. Room has to be found, either in new clubs or in 
those that already exist, for ourselves—known for diplomatic 
purposes as the UK-—for Germany, Switzerland, Iceland and 
Eire, perhaps eventually for Greece, Turkey and Trieste, 
where the American soldiers have on their flashes perhaps 
the best nickname of all—TRUST. These names bristle 
with difficulties. To arrange them according to protocol— 
as diplomats tend to do—is clearly impossible ; the result 
would be a meaningless jumble of harsh sounds like Ukifrit 
(unless indeed the same process of enlargement produced 
Unkifritz, which sounds like a benevolent younger brother 
of Santa Claus). To leave some syllables out for the sake 
of euphony would damage national prestige ; the Belgian 
national news agency is already insisting that Fritalux should 
be Finebel. To try strictly alphabetical order is to ensure 
that the first trading nation in Europe—the UK—shail 
always be last, and that the Germans, with their ancestral 
fear of encirclement, will always be caught between the 
French and the Italian: These matters should be taken out 
of the hands of the diplomats and entrusted to those excellent 
wits that design the names of breakfast foods and patent 
medicines. 

* x x 


Does Uniscan Mean Business ? 


It has been announced this week that on the initiative 
of London, representatives of the three Scandinavian 
countries will meet British officials in Stockholm next week 
to consider ways of arranging some form of regional econo- 
mic co-operation between the four powers. This action may 
be no more than a belated scramble to appease Mr Hoffman, 
the ECA administrator, who has asked that reports on 
regional co-operation between the Marshall nations be sub- 
mitted to the OEEC (Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation) by December 15th. 


The proposals for the new grouping are vague, hardly more 
than heads for inquiry. What Britain appears to have in 
mind is primarily to loosen restrictions on financial trans- 
actions between the four participants. There is no suggestion 
of any such revolutionary move as would bring the i 
vians into the Imperial Preference club. So long as the dis- 
cussions are limited to international finance the chances of 
agreement are fairly bright, largely because there is little in 
this field that remains to be done. The three Scandinavian 
nations are already closely linked with sterling and two of 
them, Sweden and Norway, are members of the sterling trans- 
ferable account group. It should thus be easy for London to 
achieve a propaganda success, if that is what is intended. 

Unfortunately, there is no evidence that the Scandinavians 
will be content to take part in such a limited project. Sweden 
is already preparing to use the occasion for raising the 
awkward question of the large sterling balances it has accu- 
mulated in the past year, and both and Sweden 
might well suggest that one of the realistic tests of a genuine 
British interest in closer association would be the readiness 
of the National Coal Board to sell its coal as cheaply in 
Scandinavia as at home. Clearly, from the British point of 
view, if there is to be any regional co-operation with the Con- 
tinental countries, Scandinavia is a first and logical choice, 
since there, too, collectivist planning and Government 
controls are the order of the day. This is the kind of grou 
ing that Dr Dalton favours—a nice Socialist four all 
very much the same kind of bridge. 
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Fritalux Falters 


Meanwhile in Paris the tatives of the “ Fritalux” 
countries—France, Italy, Holland, Belgium and Luxemburg 
seem to have reached an impasse in their discussions for a 
regional grouping. Here again the most that has been 
achieved is preliminary agreement on financial matters. The 
main proposal is for a clearing bank which would make 
possible intra-convertibility of the five currencies at flexible 
rates of exchange. The bank’s resources would be obtained 
by pooling of the five countries’ “drawing rights” (grants 
from European creditors under the Marshall Plan) and by the 
use of some of the $150 million held by ECA as a special 
reserve. (ECA officials have already indicated that this fund 
will be released only as an aid to action which would in- 
dubitably liberalise international trade; they would not 
regard such a bank in itself as a sufficient step in this direc- 
tron). 

But there seems to have been no progress at all when the 
Benelux representatives at Paris pressed for tariff reductions. 
Both France and Italy are ex:remely reluctant to expose their 
economies to the competition of Belgian manufacturers and 
Dutch agricultural produce. 


A further difficulty is the issue of Germany. The Low 
Countries are anxious that Germany be invited to join 
Fritalux as early as possible ; their economies have always 
been highly dependent on Germany, both as a supplier and 
2 market. However, France and Italy have refused even to 
consider extending an invitation to Germany, since both fear 
German competition and eventual economic hegemony. 


* * * 


A Halt to African Federation 


The proposed federation of the self-governing colony 
of Southern Rhodesia and the two protectorates of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland has reached a deadlock. In a recent 
debate in the Northern Rhodesian Legislative Council, a 
motion calling on the Imperial Government to take the 
imitiative im establishing a Central African federation was 
carried by 9 votes to §, since the official members of the 
Council refrained from voting. But it is generally admitted 
that the main purpose of the debate was to clear the air rather 
than to push on with the proposal. The Victoria Falls con- 
ference, at which federation was discussed between European 
representatives of the three territories, took place last Febru- 
ary, and it was high time that something was said publicly 
of the Africans’ attitude towards the proposal. 

It was made quite clear in the debate that, in Northern 
Rhodesia at least, their attitude is quite definitely hostile. 
Who can blame them ? No African was invited to attend 
the conference at Victoria Falls, not even as an observer ; 
the federal constitution which was proposed there excluded 
African representation on the Federal House of Representa- 
tives; African rights, including land rights, would be 
guaranteed by the Federal Parliament, not by the Imperial 
Government. Obviously no African would be willing to 
lose privileges he already has—in Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland they are represented by their own race in the 
Legislative Council—for the material and economic benefits 
of federation. What, in fact, was at Victoria Falls 
amounted to amalgamation under the dominance of Southern 
Rhodesia ; and when Sir Godfrey Huggins, Prime Minister 
of that colony, laments, as he did at the end of last week, 
the attitude of the present British Government towards 
federation, he might reflect, first, that no British Government, 
of whatever , would or could agree to any such scheme 
in the face of African opposition and, secondly, that he and 
his government have only themselves to blame that that 
opposition has grown after the conference. 


But can the matter rest there ? Overshadowing almost 
everything else at the moment in Northern Rhodesia are the 
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events in the Union of South Africa; these are brought 
much nearer by the stcady flow of Europeans into the Pro- 
tectorate—though doubtless some of them come out of dis- 
like for their own Government’s extravagances. A federari 

of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland might have formed a bulwark 
against the spread northwards of the intense racial prejudices 





that inspire Dr Malan’s government. Should the Imperial 
Government, in answer to Northern Rhodesia’s motion, take 
the initiative in promoting closer union between the two 
Central African protectorates and the East African depen- 
dencies ? The proposed railway link makes this, if desirable, 
more practicable than it used to be. 


* * * 


Conservative Gambit 


The Conservative “ Campaign Guide,”* following hard 
on the heels of its Labour counterpart, affords an interesting 
contrast of format. This is no mere collection of speakers’ 
noies but a sizeable reference book, much of whose matter 
is presented with little or no political slant. Even when 
the slant is obvious and unconcealed the documentation 1s 
far fuller and the historical perspective longer than in the 
Labour “* Speaker’s Handbook.” The latter is a oo 
of finished articles ; the “ Guide” is more like a war 
of raw and semi-finished products. Not that it does not 
offer a telling collection of debating points ; the Department 
of Damaging Quotations, so to speak, is fully stocked— 
and it is worth noticing that the quotations in question 
mostly originate on the Labour Front Bench, while their 
pendants in the “Handbook” have largely been garnered 
from backbenchers or blimps. The attack on Labour is not 
always fairly conducted ; the sections on food standards, 00 
bulk buying, on industrial relations, and much of that on 
foreign policy, incorporate as much suppression and distot- 
tion as anything in the “ Handbook.” 

The defence of the Conservative past and the claims for 
the Conservative present and future are another matitt 
The “Guide” preserves a stricter silence on the foreige 

*“"The Campaign Guide.” Conservative Central Office. 0% 
pages. 7s. 6d. 
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icy of the interwar years—a topic on which the “ Hand- 
book” naturally has much to say. It conducts an unimpres- 
sive rearguard action, using the obvious but barren tu quoque 
as its chief weapon, on the topic of unemployment, the 
Special Areas, and the means test. It displays not merely 
complacency but positive pride in that disastrous prewar 
accumulation of high-cost-inducing, feather-bedding, rigidify- 
ing measures, public or publicly approved, which have pro- 
vided so congenial a background to postwar bureaucracy and 
so considerable a contribution to British economic invalidism. 
For the future it promises not, indeed, the prospect of 
paradise which was Labour’s best-selling line in 1945, but 
a welter of incompatibles of which its agricultural policy 
(a blank cheque for the farmers, more stringent exclusion 
of imports, together with lower food prices) is only the most 
striking example. It indignantly repudiates any suggestion 
that the Conservative Party’s full employment target is set 
any lower than Labour’s ideal of chronic inflationary 
pressure. Its proposals for economy amount to little more 
than an assertion that Conservatives know better than 
Socialists how to stretch a sixpence. For the loyal Tory 
it is all no doubt quite good enough. But Mr Herbert 
Morrison, one eye on the “Campaign Guide” and the 
other on the floating voter, may be imagined to murmur, 
“They will never kill me, James, to make you King.” 


* * * 


Titoism is Treason 


Things that will be said and done in Bulgaria during 
the next ten days are likely to sound as incredible as they 
are shocking. With general clections due on Sunday week, 
there has been staged for the instruction of the voters a 
spectacular state trial, which is likely to end in the execution 
of Traicho Kostov, until nine months ago the most powerful 
and respected Communist Minister in the country. Bul- 
garians will be asked to believe that the man who served 
the party for twenty-five years, led its resistance against the 
Germans, became its master as Secretary-General in 1944, 
wrote its policy pamphlets, drew up and directed its five-year 
economic plan—that this man was all the time a traitor and 
agent of the “ Anglo-Americans.” 

The former Deputy Prime Minister is charged with main- 
taining this role “ with devilish duplicity, fantastic hypocrisy, 
and subtle, diabolical methods.” There is no jury to 
gape and blink at this fantastic indictment ; for Kostov and 
11 others—five of them former Ministers—are being tried 
by a “supreme people’s court,” elected by the Communist 
controlled National Assembly. There can be no appeal and 
it would be foolish to expect mercy. For Kostov’s ideas have 
been branded as “ Titoism on Bulgarian soil” ; and Titoism 
in eastern Europe now means treason as well as heresy— 
treason against the Soviet Union. 

Doubtless the trial is intended to strike terror into the 
hearts of those in Bulgaria and neighbouring countries who 
Passively resist, openly grumble at what is being done to 
them in the name of people’s democracy. Doubtless, too, 
it will spread that fear of war and espionage, that suspicion 
of hostile machinations within the Party which can be used 
to justify maintenance of the foul apparatus of the police 
state. But it must also make more urgent for many Com- 
Munists outside eastern Europe the necessity of deciding 
whether they can accept complete subservience to Sovict 
interests, or whether they shall now, before it is too late, 
strike off into the path taken by Tito. 


* * * 


Signor de Gasperi’s Dilemma 

As the Italian peasants march out at dawn to stake out 
their claims and plough a symbolic furrow in uncultivated 
land in Sicily and Calabria and Apulia, and now around 
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Rome, Signor de Gasperi, the Fralian Prime Minister, is 
caught in a painful dilemma. For the econemic needs and 


the social necessities of his country appear to be in direct 


conflict. 

The social problem is obvious. There are two million 
landless labourers, and although the amount of smallholding 
and of peasant ownership is very much greater than the Com- 
munist propaganda would wish the peasants or the outside 
world to believe, it is also true that very large estates, some 
of them under-cultivated, exist in most parts of Italy. By a 
curious anomaly, there are two or three of them almost 
within the city boundaries of Rome. The Communists are 
providing the landless peasants with leadership and, although 
there may be a certain risk in competing with Communist 
demagogy, the Italian Government cannot afford to leave this 
massive discontent unanswered. 2 

Yet Italy is a poverty-stricken country, and it could be 
argued that its chief need today is for increased efficiency and 
greater capacity to produce wealth. Perhaps five per cent of 
the big estates are extremely efficient ; should their owners 
be penalised ? Even where production is not efficient, will 
the dividing of estates into tiny holdings not retard whatever 
progress has been made ? Above all, can Italian financial 
stability survive the cost of compensation and land improve- 
ment which really widespread land reorganisation would 
make inevitable ? The special Calabrian Reform Bill pro- 
vides for the distribution of 45 thousand hectares at a cost 
of 20 milliard lire. It is doubtful whether on this scale the 
nationwide reform plan can be confined to the 500 milliard 
lire forecast at present. Some estimates put the final figure 
at something in the neighbourhood of 2,000 milliard. 


In spite of these formidable economic difficulties, it seems 
likely that Signor de Gasperi will carry through a land reform 
as quickly as may be. His Government is handling the 
peasant occupation very quietly, for they do not believe that 
squatting will continue through the winter, This mildness, 
however, is not entirely tactical; behind it is a genuine 
sympathy for the plight of the landless men. 


* * * 


German Defence Under Debate 


The unpleasant row between Dr Adenauer and Dr 
Schumacher has been brought to an uncomfortable end, Dr 
Schumacher has withdrawn his accusation that Dr Adenauer 
is a “ Chancellor of the Allies”; and Dr Adenauer has 
stated that he did not mean to imply that the Social Demo- 
crats were not interested in ending dismantlement. Dr 
Schumacher may now return to his seat in the Assembly, 





kindly reviewer has written that 

“no annual publication is more 
modestly titled than The Economist 
Diary”. It is true that the space for 
day-to-day entries occupies less than 
half the volume and that our aim has 
been to provide a complete reference 
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diary (including Purchase Tax) is 
37/6d. post free; 32/6d. post free for 
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and on the surface the disturbance has been brought to an 
end. Unhappily, it has left behind a bitter feeling of 

spite and competitiveness ; some of the rank and file in all 
parties have not neglected the opportunity to poison parlia- 
mentary life. 

This spirit of mutual distrust and competition is particu- 
larly dangerous in view of the urgency and delicacy of many 
of the problems which the Assembly at Bonn will have to 
discuss. On many of them it would be fatal if politicians 
made demagogic attempts either to exploit internal rivalries 
or to appeal outside the Assembly to an inexperienced and 
excitable public opinion. 

For instance, it now seems clear that Germany’s possible 
role in the defence of Europe is to be more and more widely 
discussed. Dr Adenauer has brought up the issue by declar- 
ing that, while he-resolutely opposes the restoration of a 
German Army, he would not in certain circumstances reject 
the idea of a German contingent belonging to a European 
defence force. This original statement has received added 
force from a number of glosses made subsequently by the 
German Chancellor. At the annual conference of the 
Christian Democrat Party, he said that tension was increasing 
between the East and West, and pointed out that the nucleus 
of a “people’s army” already exists in the Soviet zone 
under the guise of a police force. In face of this menace, 
the Allies would either have to defend Germany themselves 
or at least accede to some plan of self-defence on German 
soil. 

It seems all too likely that the ball of discussion has now 
been set rolling. One immediate consequence of Dr 
Adenauer’s statement was the demand by a Free Democrat 
deputy that a “people’s army” should be established in 
western Germany. If the question of German defence is 
now to become the football of party rivalries inside the 
Assembly with the German people cheering on the touch- 
lines, the chances for a statesmanlike settlement of the pro- 
blem of German defence are slight indeed. 


* x x 


Learned Counsels 


The Royal Commission on Capital Punishment must by 
now be somewhat dazed by the mass of arguments they have 
heard on whether or not there should be more than one 
degree of murder. Last Thursday, Lord Justice Denning in 
giving evidence before it added his learned opinion that the 
present law of murder, including the MacNaghten Rules, 
could not be justified. It was wrong that a judge should 
solemnly pronounce sentence of death when in fact the 
decision to carry out the sentence or not was exercised by 
an “ unknown person in private—the Home Secretary or his 
advisers.” It was also wrong, he said, that one test of 
insanity should be applied in court—the MacNaghten Rules 
—and another quite different test by doctors after the trial. 
He proposed that insanity should be defined according to 
the suggestions of Lord Atkin’s Committee and that culpable 
homicide should be divided into three categories—murder 
(where the malice was express, not implied, and the crime 
was premeditated and unprovoked), manslaughter (where 
the killing was with intent but either unpremeditated or pro- 
voked) and “unlawful killing” (where there was no intent 
either to kill or to commit a felony). 

The chief objection to Lord Justice Denning’s proposals is 
that, in order to prave murder, the prosecution would have to 
prove premeditation as well as malice—and this is almost 
as ae proving motive. It : not often that sep tod 
evidence of premeditation exists. If there is no sign 0 
parations for the crime beforehand—and a murderer simply 
needs to take a pistol out of a drawer, where it has lain per- 

for several years, to kill someone—there is no way of 
telling what has gone on in the murderer’s mind. He may 
have acted on the spur of the moment, or he may have been 
brooding over the matter for months. A jury which was 
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trying such a case, and which had been directed to give the 
prisoner the benefit of any doubt, would, under the rules 
suggested by Lord Justice Denning, almost certainly bring 
in a verdict of manslaughter rather than murder ; many cases 
of genuine murder would therefore probably be reduced to 
manslaughter. 


While there is a lot to be said for Lord Justice Denning’s 
implication that the law is brought into disrepute because 
the sentences of death which the court passes are not always 
carried out, the more evidence there is on the subject the more 
convincing is the case for retaining the present law and 
cedure of murder—whether or not the penalty is altered. 
The one exception is the MacNaghten Rules, and it 
really is high time that these were revised. 


* * * 


Transforming the COI? 


The Central Office of Information, the Aunt Sally of 
Conservative back benchers, has issued its second annual 
report (Cmd. 7830). The main interest of the report has 
been anticipated by the publication last week of the 
of the Committee on Home Information Services and by Mr 
Morrison’s statement in the House that its expenditure 
would fall short by as much as £500,000 of its budget 
of {4,000,000 The COI’s report is very much at pains to 
ensure that the general public understands that it is respon- 
sible for spending only a quarter of the sums devoted to 
official publicity, £4,000,000 out of the total figure of £16 
million, the balance being spent by the departments, the 
overseas service of the BBC and the British Council. 


The COI is not a department of state and is, therefore, not 
responsible for policy. It is to the government what the 
publicity or advertising manager of a firm is to a board of 
directors—the central agency for translating its aims and 
policy into terms of publicity media. It is meant to ensure 
overall economies by scrutinising and co-ordinating official 
demands for publicity ; in fact it is often merely a third wheel 
between a junior minister or under secretary who has made 
up his mind to spend his publicity budget in a certain way 
and the agency which is executing the work. The Com 
mittee on Government Information Services recognises the 
difficulty which afflicts the COI as a non policy making body 
and specifically recommends that the “ policy department 
should have direct contact with the executant ” (that is the 
commercial firm doing the work) “during the planning and 
execution of campaigns.” This represents a minor defeat 
for the COI, but it is good sense. The committee did, how- 
ever, say “ We consider their [the government information 
services] technical competence to be high and in our view 
this is due in large measure to the existence of a central 
agency providing specialist technical facilities.” 

In view of the detailed review made by the committee this 
is an impressive judgment, particularly since one of its 
members was a well-known journalist. 

Journalists, particularly those on periodicals, may com- 
plain that they receive communiqués from the COI a day 
after their issue by the department concerned, and Fleet 
Street publishers may boast that they could have produced 
better official pamphlets at half the cost, but such complaints 
may possibly be distilled from sour grapes. The central 
point remains that a great deal of money has been 
in government publicity campaigns which have gone very 
wide of the mark owing to a lack of experience among politi- 
cians and senior civil servants in the persuasive arts. Without 
disparaging the efforts of the COI, it is, therefore, permissible 
to speculate on whether it would not be better, and pos 
cheaper, to leave the executive part of official publicity © 
pod 3 pong looney toemenr tangy babiplicee: 
mercial -artists, printers, photographers, makers 
typographers in the world—and to transform the COI from 
a body of minor civil servants into a small group of really 
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first class experts in publicity. Such a body should perhaps 
have its own opinion research organisation, but no other 
executive functions. It could advise the nation’s leaders 
whether a speech, a poster, a film or a leaflet or any particular 
combination would be the best means of gaining the public’s 
ear. They might thus avoid the pitiful and painful traps into 
which zeal has led many departments. 


* * x 


How to Choose Students 


Dissatisfaction with the existing methods of selecting 
university students is widespread in the provincial universi- 
ties, but so far very few have been prepared to take effective 
steps to improve their methods or to experiment with new 
ones. A conference on this subject was held recently in 
Manchester between members of the northern universities 
and of the Association of Headmasters which should have 
helped to clarify the difficulties. Such clarification is needed, 
because the universities are at present wrestling helplessly 
with the hordes of students who are pressing for entry. 


Oxford and Cambridge have long been accustomed to the 
elaborate selective procedure of the scholarship examina- 
tions, and to interviewing in addition all candidates for 
ordinary entrance. With the existing competition for entry 
these methods of selection have put a great burden on the 
college staffs—a burden which has been accepted. In 
the provincial universities it is quite otherwise. Before 
the war there was so little competition for entry that almost 
all candidates who matriculated could secure a place. On 
this basis very little selection was required ; the number of 
places more or less balanced the number of candidates. Now 
it is different. Even when the Higher School Certificate is 
used as the preliminary sieve individual faculties report 
figures of 755 applications for 200 places, or 400 candidates 
for 100 places. This situation has overwhelmed the pro- 
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vincial universities. Some universities interview only 10, 20 
or 30 per cent of the students they admit, taking the rest 
on their Higher School Certificate results alone. 

_ One great deterrent to taking more trouble over selection 
is that all the provincial universities know that most students, * 
in their eagerness to get a place, apply to three or four 
universities. Nobody knows how many eligible students are 
left without a seat when the music stops, but it is certainly 
much less than is usually supposed, and many ttments 
are unwilling to interview a candidate who may have been 
seen by three other universities. It was suggested at the 
conference that the northern universities might share in some 
sort of joint interviewing system. This is worth thinking 
about. But it is just as important that the University 
Grants Committee or some other body should try to find 
out what the effective demand for all university places is, 
when allowance has been made for overlapping applications, 
and what numbers of worthwhile candidates (if any) fail to 
secure a place at all. Until this is known many of the 
arguments for and against expanding the universities are 
founded on guesswork. 


* * * 


Pompey the Great 


The outline plan for the Portsmouth district produced 
by the Max Lock Planning Group strikes a welcome note of 
realism in town planning literature. The limitations on capi- 
tal investment and the exigencies of municipal finance have 
been carefully borne in mind, and the plan oe been shaped 
with an eye to the resources which will probably be available 
over the next fifteen years—wisely, it looks no farther ahead. 
At the same time, it does promise tangible benefits to the 
inhabitants of the district. 


The plan differs in two important respects from the one put 
forward by the Portsmouth City Council, which envisaged 
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a drastic reduction in the City’s population. 2 Jarge-scale 
exodus out of Portsmouth, and the construction of a new 
iown near Havant. Mr Lock argues that such a large exodus 
is unwise and unnecessary. Ji would remove labour which 


eis employed by the dockyards and other local industries, and 


it would unbalance municipal services and finance ; moreover 
additional land can be found and reclaimed within the city 
confines. In the second place, the new plan advocates that 
ithe displaced population—which is put at no more than 
§0,000—should go to settlements on the mainland which at 
present are half finished. This would be more satisfactory 
and less costly than building a complete new town. 


The new plan includes detailed suggestions about the 
deployment of the available building labour force, and the 
order in which the various constructional projects should be 
It is stated that the preductivity of building 


catried out. 


ORTSEA (SLANO ——— 


Langstone= 
=Harbour 


workers is well below the national average—a point which 
warrants close investigation. Even sc. it is believed that the 
demolition and replacement of “ blighted” dwellings in 
Portsmouth (which now contain a quarter of the population) 
can be accomplished within the fifteen years’ time limit. 


* * * 


Refi ugees Abandoned 


The General Assembly has lost a golden opporiunity of 
redeeming some of the futility to which most of its debates 
have been condemned by the cold war mancuvrings of the 
big Powers. Confronted by the fact that the International 
Refugee Organisation must close down early in 19§0, with 
about 200,000 persons sull dependent on it for legal and 
material assistance, it bas contented itself with setting up an 
attenuated successor in the shape of a High Commissioner’s 
Office in Geneva. The High Commissioner is to be respon- 
sible for the legal protection and assistance—nothing more 
—of these refugees. Only his administrative expenses are 
io be provided by the United Nations: anything else he 
may do must be financed by voluntary contributions. Most 
of these refugees will be living in camps in western Germany, 
and when the IRO closes down they will become the re- 
sponsibility of the German authorities. 


The dimensions of the Germans’ own refugee problem are 
so large that it seems very unlikely that the non-German 
refugees will get a fair share of the available opportunities 
for employment and resettlement. T ne will require far 
more than legal protection. But the Assembly passed a 
second resolution, which postponed until its next session 
the examination.of the, problem of material help for the 


refugees. After this blatant shelving of r ibility, the 
accompanying appeal for support for the JRO in its closing 
stages has a rather hollow ring. 
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The problem does not end wiih the 200.000. for whom 
the JRO is. by the terms of its charter. res 
Since that document was drawn up about 10 million mote 
individuals have become refugees. in Greece, in the Middle 
East and elsewhere. The existence of this vast and : 
problem was only indirectly recognised by the Assembly when 
it decided that the IRO’s definition of a refugee or displaced 
person should continue for the time being ; but later the 
Assembly itself may set up new categories. Meanwhile, most 
of the countries in which these refugees find themselves 
simply do not possess the means to finance their resettle. 
ment or emigration. 


If the members of the Assembly had not been so pre- 
occupied with saving money they must have realised that, 
even on strictly practical grounds, they were taking a most 
retrograde step. The refugees exist whether the Assembly 
recognises them or not ; and ignoring the problem wil] pot 
make it disappear. The voluntary societies will no doubi 
continue their good work, but their representatives have 
testified to their strong conviction that the co-operation 
of the IRO “has greatly increased the measure of service 
assistance and rehabilitation which it has been possible to 
provide for refugees and displaced persons.” To scrap this 
organisation and replace it with a much inferior substitute 
when its own task is not completed and new tasks are press- 
Ing upon it, is as callous as it is shortsighted. 


® © . 


The Impossible in Jerusalem ? 


The Assembly's vote on the future of Jerusalem has net 
taken place as The Economist goes to press, but its Political 
Committee (which consists of the same delegations) has seid 
its say. By 35 votes to 13, with 11 abstentions, it has voted 
for the United Nations plan evolved two years ago—that is. 
tor the establishment of the city as a corpus separatum undet 
international management. The votes for this arrangement 
came from the Latin American bloc (voting in accordance 
with what are known to be the Pope’s wishes), the Arab states 
except Jordan (voting for any and every reduction of Israel's 
orbit) and the Soviet bloc (voting, presumably, to make 
trouble). It will be observed that Moscow is now voting 


against its former protégés, the Israelis. 


Those voting against the plan included Israel and Jordan. 
who now hold the city between them and wish to partition 


JERUSALEM 
AS NOW DIVIDED BETWEEN 
ISRAEL AND JORDAN FORCE 








it, together with a clutch of the more practical-minded delega- 
tions including Great Britain, Sweden and the United States. 
Who, they pertinently asked, is going to wrest the city from 
its present holders ? 


Of course, there is much to be said for internationalisation. 
Many reasonable people at one time favoured it ; so did The 
Economist. Si lly carried out. it could serve a8 4 
symbol that it is possible for:men who have fougbt to live 
at peace ; it could represent the spirinual and intellect 
values that underpin three great rebgions ; on the negative _ 
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y AIRLINE TICKET to 
AN "ROMANTIC PLACES/ 


we is an ideal Christmas gift. All you 







A oy have iodo is to let AIR FRANCE or 
2 ey Io one of its approved Travel Agents 


know the name of the traveller, 
his or her destination and 
remit the fare. An open 
daie ticket, valid for 
the whole of 1950, will 
be sent you for present- 
ation at Christmas. The 
passenger has only to let 
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Direct services also from Manchester and Birmingham 
at slightly additional fares. 


To FRANCE — through FRANCE 


AIR FRANCE 


52 Mayraarkat, London, 3.W.1 (WH1.0971) BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW. 











A sicamroller is a tough customer. But this one bought (rouble 
-in a big way. Both its front forks were broken in a collision. 
The steamroller had urgent work to do—so a B.O.C process got 
it repaired in a hurry. Fusion Welding, with the help of super 
silicon cast iron rods, did the job--in twelve hours the forks 
were as good as new. In these days of shortages and queues 
for material, B.O.C processes make an invaluable contribution 
towards keeping the wheels of industry turning. 


The British Oxygen Co Ltd 
London and Branches 
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Alice in Newfoundland 


Thousands of square miles of snowclad Christmas 
trees! Lit with the logic of Lewis Carroll’s imagina- 
tion, a Christmas fairyland for the children of the 
world. Strange to think that the Christmas tree, now 
so inevitably part of the festive season, was unknown 
in Britain until Queen Victoria’s reign. Then, intro- 
duced by the Prince Consort, they marked the revival 
of the Christmas spirit in the home. For Cromwell’s 
parliament had forbidden by law the Christmas 
carousals that had been a feature of the Middle Ages. 
Then, too, it was a tree that symbolized the season — 
the bringing in of the Yule Log signalizing the begin- 
ning of festivities that lasted until Twelfth Night. 
Trees have always had a peculiar significance in 
human life, from primitive man’s belief that trees had 
perceptions and passions, to the holy trees of the East. 
But the significance of trees to mankind has never been 
greater than today, in this first age of widespread 
literacy; for from forests such as those behind 
Bowaters mills in Canada and Scandinavia comes the 
paper on which are printed the great newspapers and 
the books of the world. 


Issued by 
THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 
London 


GREAT BRITAIN CANADA AUSTRALIA SOUTH AFRICA U.S.A 
NORWAY SWEDEN 
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2 diastic reduction in the City’s population. 2 large-scale 
exodus out of Portsmouth. and the construction of a new 
town near Havant. Mr Lock argues that such a large exodus 
is unwise and unnecessary. Ji would remove labour which 
eid eis employed by the dockyards and other local industries, and 


eae it would unbalance municipal services and finance ; moreover 
j fa additional land can be found and reclaimed within the city 
ae confines. In the second place, the new plan advocates that 


tas 


ihe displaced population—which is put at no more than 
50,000—should go to settlements on the mainland which at 
present are half finished. This would be more satisfactory 
and less costly than building a complete new town. 


The new plan includes detailed suggestions about the 
deployment of the available building labour force. and the 
order in which the various constructional projects should be 
carried out. It is stated that the productivity of building 


workers is well below the national average—a point which 
warrants close investigation. Even so. it is believed that the 
demolition and replacement of “ blighted” dwellings in 
Portsmouth (which now contain a quarter of the population) 


can be accomplished within the fifteen years’ time limit. 


* * * 


Refi ugees Abandoned 


The General Assembly has lost a golden opportunity of 
redeeming some of the futility to which most of its debates 
have been condemned by the cold war manceuvrings of the 
big Powers. Confronted by the fact that the International 
Refugee Organisation must close down early in 1950, with 


es about 200,000 persons sull dependent on it for legal and 
ae material assistance, 1 has contented itself with setting up an 
a atienuated successor in the shape of a High Commissioner's 


Office in Geneva. The High Commissioner is to be respon- 
€ sible for the legal protection and assistance—nothing more 
“mee —of these refugees. Only his administrative expenses are 
to be provided by the United Nations; anything else he 
may do must be financed by voluntary contributions. Most 
of these refugees will be living in camps in western Germany, 
and when the IRO closes down they will become the re- 
sponsibility of the German authorities. 


‘The dimensions of the Germans’ own refugee problem are 
so large that it seems very unlikely that the non-German 
refugees will get a fair share of the available opportunities 
for employment and resettlement. They will require far 
more than legal protection. But the Assembly passed a 
second resolution, which postponed until its next session 


tae the examination. of the problem of material help for the 

refugees. After this blatant shelving of ene the 

oer accompanying appeal for support for the TRO in jts closing 
ee stages has a rather hollow .ring. 
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The problem does not end with the 200.000, for whom 
the IRO is, by the terms of its charter. responsible. 
Since that document was drawn up about 10 million more 
individuals have become refugees. in Greece, in the Middle 
East and elsewhere. The existence of this vast and tragic 
problem was only indirectly recognised by the Assembly when 
it decided that the IRO’s definition of a refugee or displaced 
person should continue for the time being ; but later the 
Assembly itself may set up new categories. Meanwhile. mos; 
of the countries in which these refugees find themselves 
simply do not possess the means to finance their resetie- 
ment or emigration. 


If the members of the Assembly had not been so pre- 
occupied with saving money they must have realised that. 
even on strictly practical grounds, they were taking a most 
retrograde step, The refugees exist whether the Assembly 
recognises them or not ; and ignoring the problem will not 
make it disappear. The voluntary societies will no doubt 
continue their good work, but their representatives have 
testified to their strong conviction that the co-operation 
of the IRO “has greatly increased the measure of service 
assistance and rehabilitation which it has been possible to 
provide for refugees and displaced persons.” To scrap this 
organisation and replace it with a much inferior substitute 
when its own task is not completed and new tasks are press- 
ing upon it, is as callous as it is shortsighied. 


* * * 


The Impossible in Jerusalem ? 


The Assembly's vote on the future of Jerusalem has net 
taken place as The Economist goes to press, but its Political 
Committee (which consists of the same delegations) has said 
its say. By 35 votes to 13, with 11 abstentions, it has voted 
for the United Nations plan evolved two years ago—that is. 
tor the establishment of the city as a corpus separatum under 
international management. The votes for this arrangement 
came from the Latin American bloc (voting in accordance 
with what are known to be the Pope’s wishes), the Arab states 
except Jordan (voting for any and every reduction of Israel's 
orbit) and the Soviet bloc (voting, presumably, to make 
trouble). It will be observed that Moscow is now voting 
against its former protégés, the Israelis. 

Those voting against the plan included Israel and Jordan. 
who now hold the city between them and wish to partition 


JERUSALEM 
AS NOW DIVIDED BETWEEN 
(SRAEL AND JORDAN FORCE 





it, together with a clutch of the more practical-minded delega- 
tions including Great Britain, Sweden and the United States. 
Who, they pertinently asked, is going to wrest the city from 
its present holders ? 


Of course, there is much to be said for internationalisauon. 
Many reasonable people at one time favoured it ; so did The 
Economist. ully carried out, it could serve as @ 
symbol that it is posal for-men who have fought to live 
at peace ; it could pageant the spiritual and intellectual 
values that underpin great rehgions ; on the negative 
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A N AIRLINE TICKET to 
ROMANTIC PLACES / 


is an ideal Christmas gift. AH you 


have todo is to let AIR FRANCE or 
tr one of its approved Travel Agents 
fe know the name of the traveller, 






his or her destination and 
remit the fare. Aa open 





, : Te, date ticket, valid for 
“NN QS ag the whole of 1g 50, will 
be sent you for present- 
ation at Christmas. he 
passenger has only to let 
us know later the daie he 


wishes to travel. 


AN IDEAL 
XMAS GIFT 


valio DURING THE 
WHOLE OF 1950 


Return Fares fram LONDON 


£ 3s 4 i: --ei&: 

PARIS - - = += + + 4 8 90 ZURICH - Winter - “080 
PARIS (Excursion) - io 0 90 Suromer- 390 9090 
ice = 3) ~ ia tele 4 66 (0 ROME wie ie fe? 5§ 6 (90 
CANNES - _-- » 40 VENICE: .- - » » 4 2 #20 
MONTE CARLO - - 3 40 PRL « 0.8 <9 “4 611 (U4 
DINARD (Summer) - ii ont oO BARCELONA .«. « - 470 6 4 
DEAUVILLE (Summer) 13 10 0 LISBON -...54- &% 4090 
GENEVA - Winter - 23 #9090 CASABLANCA. . . moo 
Summer 23 69 («O NEW YORK (Winter) 176 4 9 


Direct services also from Manchester and Birminghom 
at slightly additional fares. 


To FRANCE — through FRANCE 


AIR FRANCE 


§2 Haymarket, London, 3.W.1 (WI1.0971) BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW. 











A steamrolier is a tough customer. But this one bought trouble 
~in a big way. Both its front forks were broken in a collision. 
The steamroller had urgent work to do—so a B.O.C process got 
it repaired in a hurry. Fusion Welding, with the help of super 
silicon cast iron rods, did the job—in twelve hours the forks 
were as good as new. In these days of shortages and queues 
for material, B.O.C processes make an inyaluable contribution 
towards keeping the wheels of industry turning. 


The British Oxygen Co Ltd 
London and Branches 
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Alice in Newfoundland 


Thousands of square miles of snowclad Christmas 
trees! Lit with the logic of Lewis Carroll’s imagina- 
tion, a Christmas fairyland for the children of the 
world. Strange to think that the Christmas tree, now 
SO inevitably part of the festive season, was unknown 
in Britain until Queen Victoria’s reign. Then, intro- 
duced by the Prince Consort, they marked the revival 
of the Christmas spirit in the home. For Cromwell’s 
parliament had forbidden by law the Christmas 
carousals that had been a feature of the Middle Ages. 
Then, too, it was a tree that symbolized the season — 
the bringing in of the Yule Log signalizing the begin- 
ning of festivities that lasted until Twelfth Night. 
Trees have always had a peculiar significance in 
human life, from primitive man’s belief that trees had 
perceptions and passions, to the holy trees of the East. 
But the significance of trees to mankind has never been 
greater than today, in this first age of widespread 
literacy; for from forests such as those behind 
Bowaters mills in Canada and Scandinavia comes the 
paper on which are priated the great newspapers and 
the books of the world. 
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side, it would prevent an already commercialised holy city 
from becoming the hotbed of smuggling that flourishes 
wherever two dissimilar economies share a frontier that runs 
through city streets. 


Yet the events of the last eighteen months have so shaped 
matters that overwhelming arguments now weight the other 
side. Cities can be run on international lines only when the 
authority that holds them is backed by military force. Is 
Jerusalem to be run as a Berlin, or a Trieste ? It can hardly 
be allowed to become another Danzig. A second argument 
against internationalisation is the opposition to it of both 
Israel and Jordan. Is it not prudent to accept the status quo 
at the one point where a frontier agreement exists between 
them ? No local group, therefore, now wants internationalisa- 
tion, except the Christian communities and a few liberal 
Jews ; and even the Christians do not speak out in the way 
that they might do, because the bulk of their laymen are 
Arabs. These last fear persecution if, having spoken up 
for internationalisation, they later find themselves in a 
Moslem or a Jewish state. 


The most that the United Nations can now hope to execute 
is a scheme for international management of the Holy Places. 
This is most desirable, for it is not proper that either a Jewish 
or a Moslem custodian should have to adjudicate in the end- 
less disputes over rights that riddle the relations between the 
Christian sects. Both the Israelis and the Jordanians would 
accept such a regime. Further than that Uno cannot go 
without a force at its disposal. 


| Death of the Queen 
Dowager 


Queen Adelaide expired on Sunday morning, about two 
o'clock, after a painful and protracted illness. . . . The de- 
ceased Queen Dowager, Adelaide Louisa Theresa Caroline 
Amelia, was the eldest daughter of George Frederick 
Charles, the late reigning Duke of Saxe Meiningen and the 
Princess Louisa Eleanor, daughter of Christian Albert, 
Prince of Hohenlohe Langenburg. She was born on the 
13th of August, 1792. When the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales and her infant son were, in November, 1817, con- 
signed to the tomb, the Regent was childless, and four of 
the royal Dukes, Clarence, Kent, Cambridge, and Glouces- 
ter, though all advanced in life—resolved forthwith to con- 
tract matrimonial alliances. The Duke of Clarence, at the 
special instance of Queen Charlotte, solicited the hand of 
the Princess Adelaide . . . and his suit was successful... . 

However happy his union with the Princess Adelaide may 

| have been, the hopes with which it was formed were in one 

! respect disappointed ; he had no heir, one child only, the 
Princess Elizabeth, having been born alive, and she was 
commited to the grave in a very few months after her 
birth. Since her marriage, 12 years had elapsed, and her 
Royal Highness was still Duchess of Clarence ; on the 26th 
of June, 1830, she became Queen of England. Her position 
was changed, but the rectitude and gentleness of her char- 
acter underwent no alteration. It was not alone as a 
“Lady Bountiful” that the Queen Dowager’s character 
was favourably developed ; she was a kind parent, or 
patroness, if it should be so expressed, to her husband's 
children ; and though the Princess Victoria—now Queen 
Regnant—was not a frequent guest in the palaces of the 
late King, yet it has never been doubted that the illustrious 
personage who now descends into the tomb, inspired her 
present Majesty, and every member of the Royal Family, 
with sentiments of the highest esteem and affection. .. . 
The latter part of her life was one long disease, and it is 
no idle repetition of a thread-bare formulary to say that 
she bore her painful maladies “ with Christian fortitude.” 


: The Economist 


| 
December 8, 1849 | 
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Franco’s’ Philosopher 

_ In. spite of ats strong political position, the Franco 
regime is faced with an increasingly awkward economic 
situation. There is no apparent political alternative to the 
present government without the risk of serious civil commo- 
tion—so most Spaniards support it. But this does not mean 
that General Franco and his cabinet can afford to ignore any 
means of distracting public attention from Spain’s continuing 
economic deterioration. And there has, in fact, long been a 
great outpouring of officially-inspired radio and press com- 
ment on the comings and goings, the ceremonies and 
speeches of people prominent in the regime. The latest of 
these, however, has no doubt been designed with a direct if 
modest political purpose as well—this was the recent celebra- 
tion of the anniversary of the death of the young Falangist 
hero and philosopher, Jose Antonio Primo de Rivera. 


Part of the ceremonies took place in Alicante on the spot 
where Jose Antonio—son of the dictator, General Primo de 
Rivera—was executed by a Republican firing squad in the 
autumn of 1936. The other part was a memorial service 
held in the Escorial Palace, just outside Madrid, where Jose 
Antonio now lies buried, the only commoner to rest among 
the tombs of the Kings of Spain. General Franco attended 
this ceremony, accompanied by no fewer than nine of his lead- 
ing ministers, as well as the President of the Cortes and the 
Council of the Realm and by the Captain-General of Madrid. 
At the same time the Falange, in speech and writing, used 
the day—declared an official holiday—to teaffirm its faith 
in its leader, “ Franco, the true interpreter of Jose Antonio.” 


To those who recall Franco’s early relations with the 
Falange, however, his present associations still look merely 
opportune, and less and less well-advised. There is no 
record that Franco ever even met Jose Antonio during his 
lifetime ; and unlike the mass Fascist parties of Italy and 
Germany, the little Falange in Spain never provided more 
than a stopgap political creed for what was fundamentally a 
military rising. It certainly did not provide the leader. Nor, 
in spite of Jose Antonio’s present eminence as a martyr and 
philosopher, has there been much im common between the 
stolid ways of the army and the fiery, anti-clerical, revolu- 
tionary slogans of the original Falangist leaders. 


The direct purpose behind making so much of these recent 
celebrations seems to have been to provide something of an 
encouragement to the Falange, whose support has lately been 
persistently ebbing away. If so, it is notable that Franco 
should not let it die in peace, since abolition of the Falange 
would remove part at least of the stigma of Fascism which 
attaches to the Spanish state. Franco rule might be termed 
a dictatorship of inertia, in that it aspires neither to foreign 
adventure nor to domestic change; and in that it is no 
doubt playing for safety. But for the Caudillo to retain the 
Falange as a card that might one day prove useful again in 
= politics is to miss a possible trick at the international 
table. 

* * * 


Self-Defence of a Dinosaur 


Attacked from many sides the London County Council 
has come to its own defence with a large and glossy book 
about its achievements—“ Postwar Housing.” For the price 
of 5s. the reader roams from north to south and east and 
west of Greater London’s sprawl, through 130 illustrations 
of houses and flats. Yet for all its obvious pride in its 16,000 
permanent postwar dwellings the LOC can hardly be said 
to have made its case against the critics. As a building 
machine it looks as ponderous as ever. As an ome of good 
design its attempts at self-justification fall short of 


success. If skilful selection and photography cannot make a 
Seale Gite, suite tammeicuaie sec 


The book gives the impression of a colossus. In stressing 
ing programme and of 


the size of its building 


the admunisirative 
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machine behind it there emerges the outline of a complex, 
departmentalised organisation, so cumbersome as toe make 
the heart sink. How does any new idea or Suggestion of 
economy survive the interdepartmental correspondence it 
creates ? By the time all the various departments have given 
their views the idea must be crushed to death. 


The LCC last June had 12,000 houses under construction 
and another 64,000 in the pre-contract stage. The cost of 
these housing schemes is a heavy burden. In 1949-50 the 
net cost to the ratepayers of the LCC, after allowance has 
been made for the Exchequer subsidies, is £1,400,000, or a 
rate of about 63d. in the pound. The LCC’s book, while 
giving some valuable figures on rents, is silent about costs. 
Owing to the regulations of the housing subsidies flats gen- 
erally show a profit, whereas houses show a loss. At present 
the average annual profit per flat is £7, and the average loss 
per house £16. -The net annual lency covering 12,000 
flats and houses is some £5 10s. per dwelling in addition to 
the statutory rate contribution which the LCC has to make. 
No wonder the ratepayers’ burden is heavy. 


The financial and organisational responsibilities of building 
new housing estates of 4,000 to 7,000 dwellings outside the 
County of London area are so big that it is difficult to see 
who else could shoulder them. Certainly the local urban 
district councils could not. Yet what Sidney Webb might 


Letters to 


The Extreme Centre 


Sm,—Neither Mr Eccles nor any other Conservative has 
questioned your statements that much of what you urge is 
in the programme of the Liberal Party and that the prewar 
Conservatives specifically rejected the view that it is both 
possible and desirable for the community to exercise mastery 
over its economic environment. Surely the very opposite is 
the case, as witnessed by the historic contests on Free Trade 
and Tariff Reform, and in particular the rejection of Mr 
Baldwin’s leadership on this very issue in 1923, which decision 
he accepied as binding although it seriously hampered him, in 
his view, in dealing with just those economic problems of the 
following years which are now being held up as a reproach 
against the Conservative and National Governments. 


Liberals have always made the most of the argument that 
any Government which attempts to control the economic 
environment thereby exposes itself to the risk of influence by 
log-rolling and “ pressure groups,” and it may well be that the 
loss of support suffered by the Liberal Party since 1923 is due 
to its association with Free Trade and laisser faire generally, 
whereas some degree of Government control is now accepted 
by all parties and the differences centre on the nature and 
extent of the control which is considered best calculated to 
stimulate efficient production and a rising standard of living.— 
Yours faithfully, J. R. Harpinc 


Sherbrooke, Compton, Nr. Winchester 


Use of Electricity Off Peak 


Sir,—In the commentary on “Industry and Exports” in 
your issue of November sth, in the third paragraph of the first 
column, page 1026, reference is made to the British Electricity 
Authority’s campaign to persuade domestic and small com- 
mercial users to use the electricity they need at times outside 
the Peak Hours, during the current winter. It is suggested 
that one purpose of this campaign is to stimulate consumption 
during “off-peak” hours, and that this seems ill-advised 
er the effect may be to increase “ peak load” demand 
aS we 


Justification for the “ Use Electricity—Off Peak” campaign, 





have called the second inevitability—the “ inevitability of 
bigness ”—has not yet succeeded im overcoming the ponder- 
ous characteristics of a dinosaur, 


Shorter Notes 


A sidelight on the cost of government publicity was given 
by a recent parliamentary answer from Mr Strachey to the 
effect that the Ministry of Food had spent nearly £60,000 
since 1945 on advertisements trying to popularise herrings as 
a food. Could not the money have been more effectively 


spent on research into ways and means of removing their 
bones ? 


& 


® 


The Americans have just had to perpetrate a piece of 
big but necessary nonsense. . Naturally the Daily Worker 
has been quite unable to appreciate the reason for ECA’s 
request this week that seven Marshall nations refund $30 
million of their aid funds, because they failed to ship 50 per 
cent of Marshall aid goods from the United States in 
American bottoms. The refund will simply be put at the 
disposal of the same countries to make further purchases of 
Marshall goods. ECA was no doubt forced into this piece 
of bookkeeping in order to satisfy Congress that the clause 
in the original Act which protects high-cost American ship- 
ping was being strictly interpreted. 


the Editor 


however, is given in the very next sentence of your commentary 
—“ Appeals for economy in Peak Hours, unsupported by 
incentives, have yet to achieve demonstrable success with the 
domestic consumer.” 


It was because of the relative failure of negative appeals in 
the past, “don’t do this,” “don’t do that,” that a positive 
approach has now been adopted. By telling domestic and 
commercial consumers what they can do, and by informing 
them of the ways and means whereby they can use the elec- 
tricity they need at “off-peak” times with minimum incon- 
venience to themselves, it was felt a much more effective 
response was probable. 


There is a two-fold incentive to induce consumers to 
co-operate : — 


(1) the direct advantage to themselves of having their personal 
use of electricity unmrterrupted, and 


(2) the indirect advantage deriving from the fostering of 
national prosperity through uninterrupted production. 
—Yours faithfully, eo 3 LUFFINGHAM, 
Public Relations Officer 


British Electricity Authority 


[The advantages described would arise from the collective. 
behaviour of the totality of consumers—they do not accrue to the 
individual consumer as a direct result of his (or his family’s) indivi- 
dual behaviour. They tend, therefore, to weigh lightly in the balance 
against the consumer’s immediate convenience ; and the campaign 
outlined is based on an appeal rather than an incentive —Eprror.]} 
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Books and Publications 


The Last Generation 


“The Dictionary of National Biography, 1931-40.” 
by L. G. Wickham Legg. 
984 pages. 50s. 


Tue Dictionary of National Biography has from the first been 
an exercise in discipline ; without this its other virtues would 
no doubt have been great, but it would never have got through 
to the letter Z. Of the disciplinary rules on which it was 
built, the greatest was: “ No flowers, by request.” This rule 
becomes the hardest of all to observe in the decennial volumes 
which bring the main work up to date. In these the biographer 
is too close to his subject ; indeed, he is often a follower, an 
admirer, or a friend. Therefore the collection breathes 
personal knowledge and makes wonderful reading. But this 
does not weaken the necessity to limit encomium to what is 
informative, and—conversely—not to exclude the possibility 
that the most admired subject may, here and there, have made 
mistakes. Perhaps Mr. R. C. K. Ensor, who és a master of 
this kind of writing, shows best in his account of Philip 
Snowden at the Hague conference how the boundary between 
sympathy and partisanship can be respected: 

The preponderance of expert opinion has since been that his 
view was wrong and the changes unfortunate ; but the John 
Bullish vigour with which he urged and carried them won the 
acclaim of his fellow countrymen, even in quarters hitherto 
hostile. 

By no means all the political biographies in this volume observe 
the boundary so clearly. Thus the life of Neville Chamberlain 
might have told more if the anxiety to defend his foreign 
policy had inspired it less urgently. To record that “in a few 
hours at Munich the Godesberg terms were so modified that 
the Czech government accepted them” is not good enough ; 
ought it not also to be recorded what pressure was put upon 
the Czechs ? The account of Ramsay MacDonald deals with 
matters a little further back, but still near, and not seen fully in 
perspective. The anti-climax of MacDonald’s last years in 
Office is suggested, but may it not have been caused less by the 
venom of opponents and more by MacDonald’s own tragic 
personal dilemma, than Lord Elton conveys ? 


A drawing needs black lines as well as white spaces. But it 
must be said that many of these portraits, kindly as they are, 
are intensely vivid. There is G. K. Chesterton making himself 
ill with too much work, food, and drink— 

absent-mindedly, as a friend said, for it was only necessary to 

fill his glass while he talked for him to empty it again. 

There is King George V admonishing, of all Ministers, 
Joynson-Hicks on the desirability of a dignified standard of 
dress, and expressing in a letter (never sent) “his disapproval 
of the High Court of Parkiament assuming the appearance of 
a dormitory ” in an all-night sitting. A great judge designates 
by the appropriate Anglo-Saxon word (following, after all, the 
rules of style laid down by Warde Fowler, whose life is also 
recorded here) the physical feature with which another great 
judge sat upon the Bench ; this, in print, must be a precedent ? 
Yet another judge, Scrutton—“ possibly the only Englishman 
of his time who never shaved in his life”—is seen pacing 
among his pupils in the hideous gloom of his chambers, daily 
crashing his head against the knob of the chandelier. A great 
physicist, J. J. Thomson, having turned down an explanation 
of some phenomenon put up by one of his research workers, 
comes back a month later with the solution—“‘a detailed 
account of the very theory the researcher had propounded.” 
Another, Rutherford, goes to sleep “for short periods during 
the daytime, waking up suddenly, and going on with a con- 
tion he had left off.” It is suggested, rather than 
the noises from Samuel Alexander’s hearing 
machine used to enliven academic assemblies. : 


Edited 
Oxford University Press. 


Among the 730 men and women whose lives are here 
recorded, it is, perhaps, those of the law and the sciences who 
have been most fortunate in their biographers. But Sir Ronald 
Storrs writes on T. E. Lawrence, Lord Simon on Reading, 
Professor Trevelyan on Grey of Fallodon ; many other choices 
are as brilliant, and the writers, on the average, are only 
slightly less notable than the subjects. It is a source-book 


rather than a summing-up ; but there has been none more 
readable, 


Change or Decay? 


“Stability.” By F. E. Dessauer. 

270 pages. $3.50 or 17s. 6d. 
“A STATE without the means of some change,” said Burke, 
“is without the means of its conservation.” These words 
might stand as Mr Dessauer’s motto. For his aim, in this 
important, historical and analytical study is precisely to 
discover a harmony between the rival urges which at different 
epochs of history have dominated the Zeitgeist: the ambition 
for progress and the longing for security. 


He is nothing if not thorough in his search. Historically, 
he traces the two concepts and their interaction from ancient 
Greece to the present day, in the social, ethical, economic and 
international fields. Analytically, he examines the meaning 
of stability and its spirit as they appear to different types and 
classes of thinkers, the institutions and characteristics making 
for, or threatening, the stability of the social framework, the 
methods of stabilisation attempted in economic affairs and 
international relationships. And he winds up with a general- 
isation at first sight obscure, but arising logically out of the 
massive preceding chapters: stability arises from the aware- 
ness of limits. Twentieth-century thought swings back, in 
these words, to the doctrine of the Aristotelean mean. 


It is high time that the idea of stability received this kind 
of detached and comprehensive attention. It is, as Mr 
Dessauer makes plain, a much older and more fundamental 
ideal than that of progress, and its return to a paramount 
place in the hierarchy of social aims represents perhaps the 
biggest change in the climate of political ideas since the 
Enlightenment. The trouble is—and on this theme Mr 
Dessauer is particularly illuminating—that stability may very 
well be itself a revolutionary ideal, a motive of revolt precisely 
against institutions making for instability. “ Stability is an 
aggressive concept, directed against the disturbers of stability 
actually in power. Today the devil . . . is the business man 
whose restless and uninhibited profit-seeking is regarded 4s 
the source of instability.” The conservative business man 
may, on the other hand, seek stability in the radical conscrip- 
tion of democracy and the establishment of a corporative state. 
And the more irreconcilable the clash between rival conserva- 
tisms, the likelier it is that on either side there will be a loss 
of “the awareness of limits,” an atrophying of the “means of 
change” which are at the same time “the means of conserva 
tion.” Thus an overwhelming concern with stability may be, 
in the not very long run, the most potent destroyer of stability. 
An imposed stagnation is essentially vulnerable. 

Stability in fact not merely does not exclude change, but, 
in an imperfect world, demands change. Mr Dessauer offers 
a commonplace. criterion of genuine stability. “Social con- 
ditions are stable,” he writes, “if the changes which are 
taking place do not frighten the affected.” The highest quality 
of statesmanship is the ability to achieve necessary changes 
without frightening anyone, to proceed by compromise, to be 
in fact continuously aware of limits; and his heroes #¢ 
accordingly the trimmers—Henry of Navarre and, in our ow? 
day, Mr Mackenzie King. 


Macmillan (New York). 
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Today the stability most fervently sought is economic 
stability, which is felt to carry with it by far the best hope 
of stability in international affairs; and the major questien 
arising from this search is precisely whether, in the long run, 
stabilising measures can be at the same time effective and 
elastic enough not to defeat their own primary aim. The 
business man or trade union leader sees no danger in a 
stabilising measure (cartel, support price, closed shop) which 
assists his particular interest; he is unaware that, in Mr 
Dessauer’s words, “each partial stabilisation reduces the 
possible objects of actual change .. which, consequently, will 
be more affected than they would if more objects were 
exposed.” A support price for agriculture throws the burden 
of change on industry ; a tariff for industry A throws it on 
industry B; protection for the sitting tenant perpetuates the 
insecurity of the homeless ; the closed shop bars the way to 
security for the unorganised worker. Like an ankylosed joint 
in the human body, each partial stabilisation throws an addi- 
tional strain on the rest of the organism. On the other hand, 
attempts to fit these partial schemes together in an overall 
national plan risk a flat contradiction between internal rigidity 
and the changeable, flexibility-demanding circumstances of the 
outside world. Stability of employment, for instance, brings 
instability of the price level, which in turn produces instability 
of foreign trade and of the exchanges. In general terms, and 
well in advance of the event, Mr Dessauer has in fact diagnosed 
very neatly the British crisis of 1949. 


To condemn the desire for stability because of the mistaken 
policies in which it has found an outlet would be as absurd 
as to condemn the desire for health because of the vagaries of 
quacks. There are few conditions more uncomfortable and 
incompatible with happiness, in a single organism or in a 
society, than a state of permanent vertigo. There must be 
a minimum of continuity, and element of the unconditionally 
reliable, in the condition of man. That minimum will vary 
with temperament; to the stoic, no continuity is essential 
beyond that of his own integrity—but the stoic is an exception. 
Western society is at present suffering from a chronic state 
of seasickness in which anything, even imminent shipwreck, 
seems preferable to continued pitching and rolling; a state 
highly unfavourable to the achievement of that genuine stability 
in which “change does not frighten the affected.” 


“Our stability is but balance ; and wisdom lies 
In masterful administration of the unforeseen.” 


The words are Robert Bridges, and their context is not 
economic ; but they are profoundly applicable to economic 
affairs. ‘The balance concerned is not only, the internal balance 
of opposing interests, whether of classes, parties or lesser 
groups, but of the whole society in its environment ; and like 
that of a cyclist on his machine or a bird on the wing, it can 
only be achieved when deliberate response is supplemented 
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by ceaseless, flexible, quasi-automatic adaptation. Substitute 
for this flexible balance of the living organism the creaking 
rigidity of a robot, and any real stability is doomed. The pity 
is that the very natural impulse to seek stability has been trans- 
lated into just those actions which make for a stiff-jointed 
repugnance to adaptation and for total incapacity masterfully 
to administer the unforeseen—whether the unforeseen be the 
blizzards of the Shinwell winter or the American “ recession ” 
of 1949. It is characteristic of the architects of rigidity that 
they regard all such impacts from without, and all the 
unpleasant lurchings and crackings of the monolith which 
respond to them, as evidence that yet more rigidity is wanted, 
that the iniquitous outside world, and not the monolithic 
principle of construction, is to blame—and to blame, as often 
as not, in a moral sense. 


The logical extreme of this attitude is the erection of an 
iron curtain, the insulation and isolation of the economy from 
the disturbing effects of foreign trade, foreign events, and, 
so far as possible, foreign ideas ; coupled with an ever more 
powerfully enforced internal conformity to the rigidly deter- 
mined plan. The greater the strain on the rigid structure, 
the louder the cry for further reinforcement of its rigidity, the 
readier the resort to repugnant policy methods, the higher 
the internal tension, and the less chance—in an atmosphere of 
intolerance, fear and atrophied initiative—of recapturing the 
power of adaptation. 


“Stability exists when changes do not frighten the affected.” 
Is the community now so easily terrified that the very minimum 
of change, by individuals or groups, required to ensure stability, 
is felt as constituting instability in itself ? If so, the deadlock 
is complete and the future dark indeed. Mr Dessauer, putting 
his trust in “the awareness of limits,” reaches no such pessi- 
mistic conclusion. Burt the British reader may wonder whether 
his comparative equanimity would survive transplantation 
back from the New World to the Old. 


A Wide Survey . 


“A Concise Economic History of Britain.” From the 
earliest times to 1750. By Sir John Clapham. Cambridge 
University Press. 305 pages. 12s. 6d. 


For many years Sir John Clapham was the doyen of English 
economic historians, a position he owed largely to his great 
work on the economic history of nineteenth-century Britain. 
It is interesting therefore to see in this posthumous volume how 
he approached those earlier centuries upon which he had long 
lectured, but about which he had written comparatively little. 
It is clear that he had read widely on this earlier period and 
had kept well abreast of modern research. His synthesis of 
that reading and research is well proportioned. The whole 
period is covered in three sections with their dividing lines 
at AD 1100 and AD 1500. Within the sections, the sub- 
divisions appear rather excessive and tend unnecessarily to 
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break up the narrative. This is true also of the attempt to 
include Scottish economic history, which is difficult to treat 
in conjunction with English economic history so long as the 
border remained a frontier. 


Jo some economists and perhaps to some economic historians 
Clapham’s treatment may appear rather old fashioned. There 
is hatle t2Ik of those trends and cycles which are being used 
in the interpretation of more modern periods. Nor is there 
always a full use of statistics, for example in the account of 
foreign trade. These omissions are not serious defects, if they 
are defects at all, for early periods do not necessarily lend 
themselves to re-interpretation in terms of trends and cycles, 
and statistical material for the centuries before 1750 is both 
scanty and shaky. What is noticeable in this work, and it is 
a valuable feaiure of it, is Clapham’s strong regiona] sense. 
This appears particularly an the treatment of agriculture, where 
due importance is given to those regions outside the “ classical ” 
open field area. There is nothing new in this for it may be 
based on Gray's study of field systems, but it is well that it 
should be emphasised. Only perhaps when the full diversity of 
English agriculture is realised will one of the great gaps in 
agrarian history, namely the story of cattle and dairy farming, 
be filled. A concise history cannot fill such gaps when the 
basic research has still 10 be done, but it can, and in this case 
does, give a clear picture of the agrarian foundations of society. 
Though economic life was firmly rooted in the land down to 
1750 and beyond, it was also, like agriculture itself, diversified. 
ji is no easy task to describe that diversity with accuracy and 
succinctness, especially in the two centuries before 1750 when 
new industrial, commercial, and financial organisations were 
coming into existence. The problems of selection and emphasis 
are difficult and the dangers of generalisation are great. These 
problems are solved and these dangers avoided with great skill 
«0 this work, which gives a balanced account of old and new 
industries, of expanding foreign wade, and of the financial 
devices of the state and of the individual. All this is combined 
with a refusal to speculate too much about the unknown, amd 
it is one of the many merits of this book that it shows not 
only what economic historians know, but also what they still 
want to know. 

Hewever closely the historian sticks to his evidence there 
is always room for dispute over its interpretation. Moreover, 
the historian who ranges over the wide field of English 
economic history from prehistoric times to 1750 exposes him- 
self to sniping from the specialists. Thus, not everyone would 
agree with Clapham’s view of the medieval craft gild, whose 
importance he appears 10 underrate, or with his account of the 
“ cold-blooded attack ” on the Irish woollen industry in 1699. 
Similarly his account of wage assessment by the justices of 
the peace appears to assume too readily that “rates assessed 
end rates actually paid did not diverge widely” in the seven- 
ieenth century, though this statement is qualified by the remark 
“so far as we know.” Ii is possible to question individual 
statements in this work, but ét is hardly possible 10 question 
the scholarship and skill] shown in the work as a whole. It 
should remain long the standard text book on the period it 
covers, although its usefulness as a text book would have been 
increased by the addition of either fuller references to sources 
or a select bibliography. 


Italy Through Two Lenses 


“Made in Htaly.” By Igor Markevitch. Translated by 
Darina Silone. Harvill Press. 226 pages. 10s. 6d. 


‘Txus excursion of a Russian musical genius into the psychology 
of Italy is exhilarating and the exhilaration is expressed, not 
blurred, by the translation. It will be brushed aside by some 
as a mad outburst of enthusiasm and by others as revolutionary. 
The essential point to bear in mind, however, is that in truth 
it is a book, not about Italy, but about Tuscany—a fact which 
Mr Markevitch himself would be the first to acknowledge 
and to appreciate. About Tuscany, most fortunate and most 
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brilliant of the Italian provinces, Mr Markevitch knows every- 
thing that matters, at any rate ebout the aristocracy and abou 
the peasants—there are perhaps a few tawdry things abom 
the piccola borghesia which he has been able to escape. 


Even in Tuscany the peasants have never become the owners 
of the land en masse as the French peasants did after the 
great revolution. Ji is interesting to have Mr Markevitch’s 
account of the evils of the mezzadria system even here and 
the corrupting influence of the fation or bailiffs. In Tuscany 
the mezzadro, or crop-sharing peasant. gets at least half the 
produce, and often there is good feeling between owner and 
mezzadn. But in the South of Italy it has at last come to 
a peasants’ revolt because there the owners are strangely shame- 
less parasiies and the mezzadro only “ participates.” often 
getting a fifth or as Jittle as an cighth of the orange-farm crops, 
Ii could only happen in Tuscany that a man like Professor 
Bianchi-Bandinelli shares his estate with his peasants and puts 
a certain proportion of profits regularly back into the Jand. 

Thss book expresses the spirit of Tuscany in a thousand 
ways, its aestheticism, its universalism, the freedom of its 
spirit combined with its traditionalism, and finally its repub- 
kceanism which in a way blends all these things. There is 
nothing Marxist about Tuscany, but it is the reddest region 
of Italy today because it is always in revolt against the bureau- 
cracy, the corruption, and the police oppression which Rome 
now, as so often before. seems 10 represent. 


Mr Markevitch is often politically suggestive in this book ; 
for instance he makes an illuminating comment which strikes 
home tc those who have lived in both Italy and Switzerland. 
“In reality, political freedom and freedom of the spirit do 
not necesarily go hand in hand,” he writes. “ ‘The Swiss enjoy 
a political freedom of which they make scarcely any use.” It 


would be interesting 10 discover where the fault lies. 


“The Italian Left.” By W. Hilton Young. Longmans, 
2u1 pages. 168. 

Mr Hixton YOuNG went ovt to Rome last year and spent a 
considerable time in Italy collecting material for this book. 
Its sub-title is “ A Short History of Political Socialism in Italy,” 
and it is a most usefu] and valuable work. Hitherto there 
has not existed in English an up-to-date, readable and 
authoritative account of the development of Italian Socialism 
from its earliest davs—even before the foundation of the 
Socialist Party in 1892—right through the Mussolini era and 
into the present unsatisfactory period. Mr Hilton Young tells 
his story with understanding and insight. Nor does he fail 
to convey the accurate impression that no one can plumb the 
political depths of modern Italy without knowing the back- 
ground of its left-wing parties, both Socialist and Communist. 
The Communists sprang from the side of the Socialists in 
1922 ; with them. as Mr Hilton Young puts it, “went the wits 
and guts of most of the Socialist movement. The wits belonged 
to the Torinese tradition . . . whose most effective leaders 
were the two young intellectuals Gramsci and Signor 
Togliatti.” 

There has never been 2 Socialist government in Italy, and 
the Socialist story is above al] one of indecision, frustration 
and disappointment. The Italian Socialists, like others on the 
Continent, have always based themselves on Marx. And it 
has been their fatally doctrinaire attitude which has throughout 
inhibited their power of tactical decision. Was it to be reform 
or revolution ? Right from the start the revolutionaries have 
generally been dominant in the party, though usually lacking 
the do-or-die ability to throw up more than puny and jocal 
barricades, and often in effect held back by their associates 
who toyed with political collaboration after all. 

The Italian Socialists have little excuse for their failure fo 
achieve power. The party was strong enough, with 33 depulltes, 
to be invited into the Government as long ago a8 1903—when 
the British Labour Party still only had Keir Hardie and two 
others at Westminster ; but their leader, Turati, declined. 
Giolitti invited them again in 1911, when Italy declared wat 
on Turkey ; but Bissolati, like Turati, declined—elthough the 
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next year a young and little-known firebrand, called Benito 
Mussolini, got him expelled from the Socialist party for con- 
gratulating the King on an escape from attempted assassina- 
tion. By 1920 the Socialists were a mass party and, with 
1§6 deputies, the largest in Italy. Still they refused either 
to help govern or to let government proceed. With the failure 
of their Occupation of the Factories that year they began their 
long slide downhill. Today, as Mr Hilton Young indicates, the 
Italian Socialists have learned their lesson; even the Com- 
munists “will go to almost any length to get into office.” For 
the moderate Socialists the question has become whether they 
have missed the bus altogether. 


This is an able, thoughtful and worthwhile book, and should 
be read by every student of* Italian affairs. Not the least of 
its qualities are some admirable photographs, clearly chosen 
with trouble. Turati, Treves, Ferri, Lazzari, Rosselli, Nenni 
and Saragat are amongst those who stare vividly out from its 
pages. 


Huntin’ and Hosses 


« Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities.” By R. 8. Surtees. The 
Folio Society. 228 pages. 215. 

Five years before the first issue of The Economist saw the 
light of day, Surtees collected the adventures of his hearty and 
lovable Cockney sportsman. Jorrocks would have had no 
time for economics ; as for The Economist, it has generally 
been on the side of the fox, and even on the side of the 
chicken if the fox was raiding the hen-roost. Its only adven- 
ture into horseyness was to write glowingly of the future of 
the horse long after the rest of the world, rightly, had decided 
that the motor car had arrived and was here to stay. 


Jerrocks would have supported this wild judgment with 
all his accustomed gusto. No logic ever got the better of his 
zest for the chase (setting off at seven in the morning in a 
Bloomsbury fog for a day with the Surrey) or his good fellow- 
ship and sociability. This simple excellence and good humour 
is a little aside from modern taste, which will find more 
corney rumbustiousness than wit in Jorrocks’ adventures, and 
a whole-hearted passion for saddle and gun—a passion now 
unfashionable and nearly taxed out of existence. “When 
there’s neither hunting nor shooting going on, what is a man 
to do with himself?” The Folio Society has beautifully 
dressed these robust stories to enhance their unaffected enter- 
tainment and comic detail. The hand-coloured Alken plates 
are a delight in themselves. 


America Up-to-Date 


“The United States since 1865.” By Louis M. Hacker and 
Benjamin B. Kendrick with the collaboration of 
Helene S. Zahler. Appleton-Century-Crofts Inc., New 
York. 739 pages. 


PROFESSOR HACKER has re-examined and brought up to date 
the history of the United States since the Civil War, which he 
and the late Professor Kendrick first published in 1932. It 
is now very up to date indeed for a history book, since it 
covers the Presidential election of last November as well as the 
war and postwar years during which, in Mr Hacker’s opinion, 
the United States bas fulfilled its destiny. The book begins 
with a revolution, the one which followed the Civil War, and 
from which dates the development of the America we know : 
it ends with two further revolutions, the New Deal at home 
and the acceptance of the Communist challenge abroad. 

During the period under review America’s amazing economic 
growth has conditioned the country’s history more than any 
other factor, and this is naturally therefore a social and 
economic, rather than a political, history. Professor Hacker 
has marshalled his facts in orderly, but also in very close, array, 
se that the book is too heavy, in weight and in matter, to make 
easy reading. It is, however, an honest and unpretentious text- 
book, which is a valuable source of reference. 
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Captain Courageous 


“ Merchantman Rearmed.” By Sir David Bone with Hus. 
trations by Sir Muirhead Bone. Chatto and Windus, 
332 pages. 21s. 


Ir is no reflection on Sir David Bone to say that the drawings 
by his brother lift this book out of the ordinary run of war 
memoirs. No written description could convey quite s0 
well the bustling, untidy activity of, for instance, the Clyde 
dockyards at the beginning of the war or of the strangely 
unco-ordinated movements of a fleet of small ships in heavy 
weather, The drawings are unpretentious, but they succeed 
in creating with uncanny accuracy the atmosphere of 
merchantmen at war. 

But apart from the drawings, the book is well worth read- 
ing. Sir David Bone is a seaman of great experience with 
a distinguished record of service covering both World Wars. 
He has, too, the gift of being able to say clearly and concisely 
what he thinks, and though some of his opinions do not 
bear too close an examination, the straightforward account of 
his experiences as a Captain and a Commodore in the 
merchant service is absorbing. 


The narrative covers the whole of the Second World War. 
At its beginning, Sir David was caught on the point of 
retirement from the transatlantic “ferry” service—he was 
captain of the 17,000 ton liner Transylvanig—and like so 
many other seamen of his own age and experience he was 
called upon to postpone his plans for another six years. He 
saw service first on his old transatlantic routes, carrying 
children to America and troops from Canada to England— 
in the first twelve months sailing independently without the 
protection of being in a convoy. He later took part in the 
invasion of North Africa, the landings on Sicily and at Anzio 
and in the invasion of the south of France. He sailed in 
Russian convoys, in troop convoys on the long route round 
the Cape to Alexandria, and finally in the last assault convoy 
to Malaya after the Japanese had surrendered. It brought to 
an end a career which had begun a? the turn of the century 
during the Boer War. 


The book, although it is occasionally marred by unneces- 
sary purple passages, is enlivened throughout with anecdotes 
and a nice sense of humour. 


Shorter Notices 


“The South African Financial Year Book i949.” By R. 
Beerman. Publishers Limited, Cape Town. 1456 
pages. UK price sos. 

THis is an investors’ manual and encyclopedia of South African 
public companies ; it includes a directory of directors of South 


African companies, and should form a useful guide to those engaged 
in business with South Africa. 


“The Essentials of Company Law.” By H. E. Applebee. 
Allen and Unwin. 116 pages. 4s. 6d. 


THIS is a useful abbreviated analysis of the main principles of 
Company Law as promulgated in the Companies Act, 1948. 


« A Demographic Survey of the British Colonial Empire.” 
Vol II. South Africa High Commission Territories, 
East Africa, Mauritius, Seychelles. By R. R. Kuczynski. 
Oxford University Press. Geoffrey Cumberlege. 983 
pages. 7§S. net. 


Tus is the second volume of the monumental survey of colosial 
populations undertaken by the late Dr Kuczynski, and issued under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. This 
volume, which the author was seeing through the press at the ume 
of his death, completes the survey of the African d 
West Africa having been covered in the first volume. It conteins 
a great deal of historical, social and medical information, for Dr 
Kuczynski quotes at length from official and private sources. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





New Atomic Ventures 


(From Our American Staff) 


HEN President Truman was asked what changes in 
the plans and projects of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission would follow the discovery that Russia had produced 
an atomic bomb, he said that there would be no changes. 
The outline of the significant new projects submitted by the 
Commission on November 28th, when it held its first press 
conference for about a year, bore out his statement. All of 
them were already well advanced on the drawing board, and 
amumber had been in the engineering and construction 
stage for some months. 

Yet a difference in the Commission’s attitude is noticeable. 
In the United States the owner of a patented industrial pro- 
cess is protected from imitators for a period of 17 years. 
Then the process becomes public property. As the time 
approsches when he is to be a monopolist no longer, the 
owner of a patent keeps one eye on his possible competitors 
and the other on the calendar, if not the clock. And he works 
very hard to find the basis for a new patent developed from 
and covering the “ know-how ” contained in the old one, by 
which he can extend his protection for a further period. 
Today the AEC is a monopolist turned competitor. 


When the eminent physicist and former member of the 
AEC, Dr Bacher, said in a recent speech that the Russian 
advance is a “ substantial achievement,” he gave some indica- 
tion of the degree to which the old patent is thought to have 
tun out. The search for renewed protection is taking several 
main forms, in addition to the expansion of facilities of 
existing types for the production of plutonium and uranium 
235 at both Hanford and Oak Ridge, which was announced 
at the end of October. One is to provide the tools and the 
scientists for more pure research, as, for instance, in the 
erection of the cosmotron at Brookhaven, Long Island, and 
the bevatron at Berkeley, California, now under construction, 
to advance research in particle acceleration. 


Another is to improve the engineering aspects of atomic 
energy production by the construction of reactors of new 
and improved types, and the application of the results of 
experiments with reactors to the generation of electric power 
and the propulsion of ships and aircraft. Potentially the 
Most important of these developments is the experimental 
“breeder” reactor being constructed in Idaho, to test the 
feasibility of transmuting relatively plentiful non-fissionable 
Uranium into fissionable plutonium. If successful, this 
ptocess would produce more fissionable material than it 
consumes, 


® 


This aim of an increased yield is, in a way, symbolic of 
the Commission’s new approach. Dr Oppenheimer, the 


distinguished nuclear physicist, in testifying before Congress 
st year on the availability of atomic knowledge, used the 
simile of a fruit tree. He said that for years a tree of know- 

had grown through the patient accumulation and 
sessment of diverse scientific data. We had shaken the 


tree and brought down its fruit ; now we needed a new crop. 

The new harvest is to be accelerated not only by the 
application of new machines, ideas, and men, but by a 
reduction in the amount of classified—that is secret-—infor- 
mation. The more information that it is determined can 
safely be made available to the public, the more likelihood 
there is of a productive cross-fertilisation of ideas. The report 
submitted to Congress last January listed a number of newly 
opened areas in which research was invited ; now the fund 
of knowledge in the Commission’s keeping is being examined 
again to see if there are not additional areas in which new 
work, which may perhaps produce new ideas, can be stimu- 
lated. The same principle can be seen, too, in the Com- 
mission’s tendency to enter into contracts for basic research 
to be conducted at the universities rather than at government 
installations, on the ground that more people will thus be 
made aware of the experiments and attracted into the field. 
Similarly, university staff members, financed by their institu- 
tions, are invited to work at government installations on 
material that is not secret, on a six weeks to six months basis. 
Training of various kinds is being given at the Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory, where courses are to be started for 
engineers from industry and employees of other government 
laboratories interested in reactor development. 


This relaxation does not mean that the requirements of 
military security are taken any less seriously. In the future. 
the policy may be one of even tighter withholding of certain 
information, accompanied by the freeing of knowledge 
which, in the judgment of the Commission, will best forward 
American interests if it is worked on by many people. Only 
so, it is felt, will the tree continue to bear fruit, or at least 
to bear a fuller crop than can be produced by the limited 
staff of the Commission, which must deal with the parts of 


the programme which involve the national security as well - 


as its more general reaches, 


* 


Clearly, this new phase in the Commission’s activity will 
be profoundly affected by the personality of the Commis- 
sioner nominated to take the place of Mr Lilienthal, whose 
resignation is likely to take effect at the end of this year, or 
soon afterwards. The co-operation of Congress will also be 
necessary, and this continues to be endangered by the obsti- 
nate hope of certain politicians, mostly Republicans, that 
there is political profit to be made out of the atom. The 
latest campaign is an attempt to blow up out of all propor- 


** AMERICAN SURVEY” is drawn ‘rom three 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘ From Qur American 
Staff’ are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 
with some such attribution as ‘‘ From an Industrial 
Correspondent’’ or ‘‘From a Cor ent in Ohio’’ 
are ‘rom outside contributors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared tm London. 
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tions the shipment of uranium and confidential papers to 
Russia in 1943, and, by suggesting a link through the late 
Harry Hopkins and Mr Henry Wallace, to throw more mud 
on the New Deal and the memory of Mr Roosevelt—and 
perhaps also of the present political careers of his two sons. 


In this instance, the target is not the present management 
of the atomic energy programme, though the accusations are 
not calculated to increase public confidence in the integrity of 
the high priests of the atom, But the Commission has already 
become a political issue in Iowa, somewhat to the discomfi- 
ture of the Commission’s critics. Senator Hickenlooper, 
whose charges of “ incredible mismanagement” against Mr 
Lilienthal were recently dismissed as groundless, is, like 
Senator Taft in Ohio, running for re-clection well ahead of 
the usual time-table. He could not resist gloating over Mr 
Lilienthal’s resignation, and he was sharply called to account 
in the press by Mr W. W. Waymack, a former Atomic 
Energy Commissioner and a widely-respected fellow Iowan. 
The incident has not improved the Senator’s political chances. 


* 


A much more serious matter is the recent television broad- 
cast of Senator Johnson, a member of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy, concerning an atom bomb 
of 1,000 times the force of the Hiroshima model. At the 
Commission’s press conference on November 28th, when 
Mr Lilienthal was asked about the security features of this 
statement, he replied: “ The television broadcast you refer to 
by Senator Johnson involves questions, the discussion of 
which, so far as the Commission is concerned, cannot be 
carried on without serious involvement of the national 
security.” 

Probably Mr Lilienthal, who, by getting his resignation 
accepted just before this broadcast, was able to say that he 
was resigning at a moment free from crisis, is not greatly 
alarmed by Senator Johnson’s rather Vishinsky-like rejoinder 
that the Chairman is concerned in an international atomic 
plot to give away American secrets. But Mr Lilienthal 
has been troubled by the Congressional conception of 
security and particularly by its suspicions of, and restric- 
tions on, the Commission’s grants for study and research. 


Because of the failure of Congress and the President to 
agree on the organisation of a National Science Foundation, 
the Commission undertook to finance the general training of 
more students in the physical and biological sciences. To 
avoid political pressures with regard to applicants, the Com- 
mission arranged for the National Research Council, an inde- 
pendent body, to award its fellowships, which could be used 
at various universities and did not involve work on secret 
material. When one of the recipients was discovered to be 
a Communist, and another to have past associations with the 
party, the Commission, after an initial statement about 
academic freedom, decided that recipients must thereafter 
take an oath of loyalty to the United States and declare that 
they were not Communists. 


But in the eyes of the sub-committee of the Senate Appros 
priations Committee that passes on appropriations for the 
independent offices, of which the Commission is one, this 
was not enough. It added a rider that students supported by 
money from the public treasury must have their characters, 
associations, and loyalty investigated and attested by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. During this summer’s Con- 
gressional inquiry, Mr Lilienthal was critical of the arm of 
the Federal Government thus reaching down into education, 
and he is known to have been disappointed at the failure of 
the scientific world to come to the support of his view that 
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excessive security precautions are not only wrong in them- 
selves, but, by alienating able students, damage rather than 
advance the national interest. But Senator O'Mahoney, who 
is on both the Atomic Energy Committee and the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, fixed Mr Lilienthal with his 
china-blue Irish cye on the occasion of his testimony on this 
matter, and said, ““ Mr Chairman, you are not being realistic.” 
Mr Lilienthal has indicated that when he is relieved of the 
responsibilities of office he will have more to say. 


Vanishing Sheep 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO] 


AMERICAN sheep farmers who are always being offered 
either carrots or sticks fee] that the sticks predominate, and 
that they would like to know which is coming next. Re- 
cently, however, there have been several carrots. Prices 
are expected to be slightly better for the 1950 clip, about 
45.7 cents per pound for wool “ in the grease ” or as it comes 
from the sheep, as against 42.3 cents this year. The latest 
Agricultural Act provides for government support of wool 
prices at a high level, so long as the annual US clip from 
live sheep is less than 360 million pounds; it was about 
212 million pounds last year. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has reduced railroad freight rates on wool sent 
east for processing from 3 to 1§ per cent, depending on the 
size of the load. 


This last carrot may be a stick in disguise, as is explained 
later ; meanwhile, sheep farmers have felt several unmistak- 
able blows. Currency devaluation makes it easier for their 
foreign competitors, particularly the Australians, to underbid 
them in the American market. During the war, the protec- 
tive tariff on wool was cut by a quarter. Large areas of land 
in the National Forests are being closed to the flocks, for the 
reason that they destroy the ground cover and cause soil 
erosion. The sheep-breeder finds fewer and fewer people 
willing to bear the hard, lonely and exacting life of a shep- 
herd, however high the wages. The lack of shepherds, with 
their special skills, has become especially acute since the 
war. Senator McCarran, of Nevada, the sheepmen’s spokes- 
man, has been arranging for the importation of Basque shep- 
herds under special laws. But since he refused to relax his 
stranglehold on the Bill granting more generous terms for the 
admission of Displaced Persons into the United States, his 
special sheepmen’s Bills have in their turn been throttled by 
the Senators who speak for the DPs. 


* 


General frustration and uncertainty, rather than any 
specific cause, seem to be driving the sheep ranchers into the 
ranks of “vanishing Americans.” As recently as 1942, the 
number of sheep on American farms and ranches reached an 
all-time record of 49 million head. Since then a steady 
decline has reduced them to fewer than at any time since 
the Civil War—28 million head, and it is by no means 
certain that the bottom has been reached. 


In spite of the sheepmen’s furious denial of such sugges 
tions, there are indications that the archaic and uneconomic 
organisation of their industry may have more to do with the 
decline than any outside forces. The American woollen 
industry grew up on the Atlantic Coast, particularly in New 
England and Pennsylvania. When ising moved 
west to the mountains and plains for which it was most fitted, 
the processing industry inertly stayed behind. Today almost 
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an ic lis produced west of the Mississippi Ri 
ho al! American wool : St of the Mississippi River, should undertake in January when it opens hearings on the 
te yet there 1s practically no processing in that area, except for _ Bill, passed by the House, ta intresoe the Stine and 
his some speciality textile mills preparing wool for their own _ benefits of the federal insurance scheme. Such an inquiry 
big use, Virtually every pound of the clip, of which an average should estimate the probable cost of a flat $100 pension 
. 6o per cent by weight is grease and dirt, is loaded on to sue eat Mr ae pn ey at $12 billion a 
h freight cars and shipped all the way to New England, th —a Axed cost that he doubts if even the American 
he sad suaeil etek y 6 “re economy can stand. No invested reserve could be built up 
to be clea proc into the raw material for the 
eC , to meet such an outgo ; the cost would have to be fi 
textile industry. Thus the sheepman pays the freight for current revenue and thus from the income of the’ wblkane 
an unnecessary journey, 2,000 miles long, for well over 100 community. Senator Taft’s aim may be to kill the proposal 
million pounds of useless dirt every year. The failure to with kindness—and reason, as well as to point out the 
adopt the natural and economical solution, of cleaning and _—lopsidedness and unfairness of private pensions for the 
preparing the wool in the west, is explained by the higher  Stfong. Mr Tobin, the Secretary of Labour, untroubled 
| rate which the railways charge for the eastward movement by a considerations of cost, has, however, seized with 
ed of cleaned, compared with uncleaned, wool. The difference a et upon ‘he goal of immediate pensions of $100 
, eats away the profit obtainable from cleaning wool near the ioe a teatel ae i A 
. farms and ranches which produce it, to such an extent that tia a eon a a Bee SE. first in the field, < ae 
- in See ate ile : evi ions at present, because no contract has been 
ie - in oo slight to make a western cleaning industry si yneq to replace the one that expired in June, although hs 
i . Mr Lewis has reinstituted the three-day week. This last ita 
- The present paradox is well illustrated by the difficulties of | somersault, performed a few hours after the fourth coal if: 
‘ol a Denver firm seeking to establish a local textile industry. strike of the year had begun, has the advantage of allaying Vig 
ta Part of the time its storage space is used for wool moving the miners’ growing grumbles and making federal inter- I 
ut eastward to be cleaned. Part of the time it is occupied by ite ronal Local ae par oi authorised to seek | 
MJ) seotsaras ought from proceors 2,000 miles away in she inendent agreements and the three-day waek which 
nt east, at something like ro times the price of the ancleaned consumption, may bring forward a “coal Bethlehem,” a ; 
he wool. Yet this firm does not use enough wool, nor can it sec = company or section of the industry, perhaps the anthracite 
a big enough western market for processed wool, to warrant owners, willing to make the first concessions and set a new ‘i 
ad starting a wool processing business on a scale large enough pattern. Until the new contract is signed, Senator Bridges, 
k to make it pay. a welfare fund trustee, whose approaching resignation makes tj 
| Governors of Rocky Mounsin States got roger ater Him wing, for ence, to brave Ms Lewis unliel 
id the war to organise a Western States Wool Council to encour- —_—improvident manner in the past. i. 
c- age the establishment of a local wool processing industry. : : ae 
nd But the Council’s efforts have been ineffective because the am A nnd AGRE ARTES CORE AE ae 
he Interstate Commerce Commission, when it at last. granted a8 
vil lower freight rates for the eastward movement of unpro- 4 a 
le cessed wool, 60 per cent grease and dirt, refused to extend Pe 4 
p- the lower rates to cleaned or processed wool. The Com- ° : 
th mission’s reasons for the refusal were that there was no move- S erving Ni Cw York, etd 
he ment of cleaned wool, and that few persons in the west ap- 4 ik 
S- peared to be seriously interested in establishing a cleaning the Uni ted States : 
p- industry there. It is indeed true that the official spokesmen 1s 
1S of the wool-growers have always thrown cold water on Ae 
he attempts to establish a western cleaning industry, on the and the yy orld 
1S grounds that they must not forsake the eastern processors, 4 
yy their only steady customers for go per cent of their clip. 
The decision, therefore, appears to set the American wool- ; 
growing industry still more firmly in its traditionally n- ae 
economic and inefficient pattern. aud ees 
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iy Pensions for All? ia 
ce Senator Taft is fond of calling the welfare state the “ fare- | | 
ns well state” ; and it is hard to imagine a more unlikely ally eh | 
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givers is the Bell Telephone System, which ordered an 
immediate increase in the minimum monthly pensions it 
pays, from $50 to $100 less federal security payments. But 
the union, instead of welcoming the concession, without a 
shot being fired, of one of its main claims, turned and bit 
the hand that fed it; it proposes to bring unfair labour 
practice charges against the System for having increased the 
sip without consultation and collective bargaining with 
the union. 


The winning of these private industrial pensions in the 
steel, coal, and telephone industries, and the foothold 
secured in the automobile industry, mean that the unions 
have secured formidable allies in their campaign to force 
Congress to raise federal old-age pensions, which now stand 
at the pitiable average of $26 a month—only slightly more 
than half the national average old-age assistance awarded 
by the States to those whose only claim is based on need. 
For as federal pensions rise, industry’s commitments fall. 
Another lever to pry open the federal treasury has been 
suggested by the state chairman of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organisations in New York, who would have the state 
government supplement the incomes of old age pensioners 
until federal payments reach $100 a month. But even the 
results of the last two elections have hardly chastened Mr 
Dewey and the Republican legislature to this extent. 


* * * 


Butter in ECA’s Mouth 


The bridge across the dollar gap certainly is not paved 
with butter. But it has caused some temporary embarass- 
ment to the Economic Co-operation Administration and Mr 
Hoffman, who, when he is not urging Europe to concen- 
trate upon the American market, is spreading on the other 
side of the Atlantic, with equal fervour, the gospel that 
Americans must increase their imports by at least $2 billion 
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a year, if they do not wish to continue present idi 
to the Marshall countries. she 


After devaluation, it was found that Danish butter coulg 
be sold in New York at three cents below the domestic 
price, and importers were prepared to take the 4,400,000 |b 
offered. Import licences have, however, been refused, on 
the ground that with the Commodity Credit Corporation 
holding nearly 100 million lb. of surplus butter, imports 
would interfere with the orderly liquidation of these stocks, 
which the Department of Agriculture is endeavouring to 
sell. Butter is one of 15 fats and oils whose import may 
be suspended to make possible orderly sale of “ temporary” 
surpluses. Mr Hoffman is not alone in looking slightly 
yellow ; the State Department, which negotiated trade 
agreements to permit the entry of 60 million Ib. of butter 
a year at a reduced tariff of 7 cents a pound, points out that 
these concessions were subject to American ability to carry 
them out, but this is poor consolation to Denmark and 
New Zealand, which have not withdrawn the reciprocal 
concessions made at that time. 


The villain in this collision between the freer trade 
policies of the State Department and the Department of 
Agriculture is, of course, the agricultural price support 
system continued by one Congress after another with an eye 
to the farmer’s vote. Given the law, it would be unreasonable 
to expect the United States to provide a haven for foreign 
butter when each pound imported sent a displaced pound 
of the domestic product into store, at a cost of 62 cents. 
Nor can deficit economies expect to pay their way by carry- 
ing coals to Newcastle, or butter to the dairy. But the 
domestic effect of high butter prices in the past can be seen 
in the decline of butter consumption from 17.8 pounds per 
person in 1935-39 to 10} pounds this year. Americans, 
recovering from this year’s recession, are expected to spread 
slightly more butter on their bread in 1950, but the 
creameries are turning out nearly 20 per cent more than 
they did last year. 


Whose Credit Policy? 


One of the controversial questions to which the Joint 
Congressional Committee on the Economic Report is seeking 
an answer, is whether the Federal Reserve Board is still able 
to carry out its function of adapting credit policy and interest 
rates to the economic situation, or whether, with the growth 
in the Government debt, it has become a mere instrument 
to maintain cheap money rates for the benefit of the Treasury. 
Mr Eccles, in testimony written with that pungency and dis- 
regard of official corns which may have been responsible 
for his demotion last year from the chairmanship of the 
Federal Reserve Board, hotly espoused the latter view. The 
Board’s warnings, he said, were frequently disregarded by 
the Treasury ; it had become a “ mere engine of inflation,” 
since cheap money for the Government meant cheap money 
for all. Mr Eccles was particularly critical of the decision to 
hold the interest rate on a new series of one-year certificates 
at 14 per cent, which he said took no account of the Board’s 
belief that short-term interest rates should be allowed to rise 
slightly to check possible inflation. 


Mr Snyder’s warm endorsement of a balanced budget re- 
lieved the doubts raised earlier about his financial orthodoxy ; 
but everything he said reinforced the suspicion that, to the 
Treasury, any depa¥iure from a cheap seoney policy is un- 
thinkable, This is understandable, in view of a public debt 
of $257 billion, the interest on which already absorbs over 
13 per cent of the national budget, and in view of the need 
for further heavy deficit financing and refunding in 1950. 

Mr Snyder testified he had always found the FRB co 
ee ee was just what Senator Douglas feared. 

McCabe, chairman of the Reserve Board, had equally 
kind things to say of the Treasury, and cited the agree 
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ment of the Treasury in an announcement last June 

easing of credit and interest rates. But to 

Senator Douglas, that agreement had no more virtue than the 

t of a small boy to accept a box of sweets, and he 

wanted to know whether the Treasury would be as amenable 

if the Board felt it necessary to raise interest rates. Pressed as 

to whether the Board wholeheartedly approved the continua- 

tion of low interest rates in its forthcoming January financing, 
Mr McCabe begged to be excused from replying. 


Further testimony on this clash was to be heard in private 
session. One remedy, put forward by the president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, would have Congress 
instruct the Treasury that its management of the public debt 
must be carried on “ within the structure of interest rates 

priate to the economic situation.” Another would create 
a national advisory council on credit policy ; still another 
would give the board power to restrict private credit while 
maintaining cheap money for the government. None of these 
legislative devices appealed to Mr McCabe, who urged 
Congress to have confidence in the responsibility—and_co- 
operation—of officials and keep them free of political bias 


and control. 
é of * 


New York Runs Dry 


The announcement that drinking water will only be 
served in New York restaurants on request climaxes the 
barrage of warning and advice which the city’s water shortage 
has brought about the ears—and eyes and living habits—of 
its inhabitants. They have been told to wait for a full supply 
of dirty linen before switching on the washing machine that 
needs 45 gallons each time it is used and to wash themselves 
under showers, which only use § gallons if turned off while 
soaping, instead of in baths which take 25 gallons to fill to a 
comfortable level. If these economies are not effective, water 
pressure will have to be reduced. Already there are places 
in New Jersey where there is no water at all in the pipes. 

The reservoirs to the north-west of New York City, which 
largely supply it and have a capacity of 300 billion 
gallons, are only 37 per cent full ; there is only enough left 
for 60 days consumption at the normal rate of over a billion 
gallons a day. The immediate crisis springs from the excep- 
tional heat and drought last summer, but it is also due to 
the increase of a million in the city’s population since 1940. 
If this growth continues, as it looks like doing, only tempor- 
ary relief will be found from the new reservoirs in the water- 
sheds of the Delaware River which will add some 540 million 
gallons a day to the city’s supply by 1956. 

* 


New York’s difficulties are shared, although less acutely, by 
other growing cities in the supposedly water-rich east, Such 
7 expanding industries as oil refining and chemical 

acture are heavy users of water. So is the industrialised 
agriculture of today ; it is said that five gallons of water are 
needed to produce one of milk. The modern love of clean, 
cool comfort is another culprit. But the problem still reaches 
its Most serious form in the arid western half of the country, 
with annual average rainfalls ranging from 20 inches down 
to 10 inches or less a year. Here lack of water is the main 
check on both agricultural and industrial expansion, especially 
in areas like Los Angeles where the ground water supplies 
are being used at double the rate of their natural renewal. 
Here water rights are the subject of bitter argument and 
litigation not only between individuals, but also between 
Cities and States. 

In recent years there has been sufficient rain in the great 
plains to keep the Dust Bow! muddy and, therefore, out of 
the news, but the Department of Agriculture has not for- 
gotten the need for soil conservation. It is only one of the 
Many government agencies that are concerned with the 
country's water supplies, and lack of co-ordination and agre®- 


that is called for. Another is the absence of basic knowledge 
and research on the subject, which the US Geological Survey 
is trying to remedy. 


high as at any time this year and unemployment, at 3,490,000, 
was well below the ominous 4,000,000 mark which it reached 
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Shorter Notes 
In mid-November total employment, at 59,518,000, was as 


in July. At that time there were 35 areas in 14 States with 
I2 per cent or more of the total labour force out of work ; 
between July and the end of September over $80 million in 
federal procurement and construction contracts and loans 
went into these depressed areas. It is difficult to judge how 
much of this government expenditure was due to the emer- 
gency programme for relief of these areas but, in. combina- 
tion with the general improvement in business, it has provided 
substantial alleviation for many of them. A few, however, 
are said to be suffering from a chronic condition—the 
exhaustion of a coal vein, for instance—and to require more 
drastic treatment, which is to be prescribed in the “ not too 
distant future.” 
” 


The Feinberg Law, under which school-teachers in New 
York State were liable to dismissal for belonging to an 
organisation which the State Board of Regents considered 
subversive, has been declared unconstitutional by the State 
Supreme Court. The judge condemned it as an unlawful 
Bill of attainder, inflicting punishment without judicial 
trial, and found further that it established guilt by association 
and that its terms and procedures were too vague to guarantee 


a fair trial. The law’s threat to civil liberties had already 


been widely recognised, but the problem of how to protect the 
State’s schoolchildren from Communist influence _ still 
remains. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Europe’s Lagging Dollar Exports 


HE depressing leve] of western Europe's exports to the 
dollar world is one of the most baffling and intractable 
aspects of the entire dollar problem. Probably no topic 
related to the Marshall Plan has had more talk and analysis 
lavished upon it—with less fruitful results. It is true that 
since the end of the war western Europe’s dollar exports 
bave staged a remarkable recovery. but they have still not 
regained their prewar volume. And. even more important, 
ihe exporters of the Marshall area have failed to maintain 
iheit prewar share of the market in the United States. Their 
sales have not kept pace with an American market which 
has grown considerably for 2 variety of imported products 
since the years before the war. 


US. Imporrs BY FooNnomic Crass 
Billic ms. of D< Hays) 

1956 38 1948 “~ 

Average Increase 
Crude materials ........ 0-8 2°2 175 
Semi-manufactures 2... . 0-5 1-7 240 
Finished manufactures .. 0-4 1-3 225 
(rude foodstuffs so ate Ode 0-4 1-2 3335 
Manutactured foodstuffs . 0-4: 0-7 75 
POMAS. 86:5 Sus. ERS 2-4 7-1 200 


As the table above shows. the United States last year 
imported nearly three times as much in value as it did in 
ibe period immediately before the war. But meanwhile the 
value of total exports from the Marshall countries scarcely 
doubled—it rose from an average of $600 million in the 
years 1936-38 to less than $1,000 million im 1948. In other 
words the ERP nations provided one-quarter of United States 
imports before the war: last year their share was only one- 
seventh. The inability of European exports to retain or 
improve their position in the American market was most 
conspicuous in the case of semi-manufactured and finished 
goods. the two categories which accounted for the bulk of 
Europe’s dollar exports before the war. This fact is 
graphically illustrated by the following chart. reproduced 
from the latest pictorial survey of European recovery, pub- 
lished by ECA (Economic Co-operation Administration). It 
shows the current share which the ERP group provides of 
total] American imports of finished and semi-finished goods as 
@ percentage of the prewar share. 


Current share (1949-——-6 months) es . of 1938 share. 





FRANCE NETHERLANDS & 


(a) Excluding German shipments of iwon and steel-scrap in 1949, 
which, if included, would increase the prewar share to 26 per cent. 
(b) Excluding unusual Netherlands shipmems of tin in 1949, 


Generalities such as these tend to swallow up some of the 
significant changes that have occurred in the American 
market for European products. And if the trade between 
the two areas is dissected. commodity by commodity. jit 
becomes a good deal plainer why and where European pro- 
ducers have run into trouble. Before the war the “ food 
and drink” group of industries was Europe’s biggest single 
dollar earner ; in 1048 it had dropped to third place. partly 
because Europe itself was short of such articles as cheese 
and partly because the United States was producing more at 
lower prices (cheese and wine) and found the European 
product either superfluous or too expensive. Still another 
obstacle to European sales of food has recently appeared in 
the shape of US farm support prices. These have resulted in 
a large holding by the American Government of surplus 
stocks of butter; and therefore the only way butter ex- 
porters, such as Denmark, can earn dollars with their product 
is to sel] to American occupation troops in Germany. It 
is, however, in the category of vegetables and vegetable pre- 
parations that the greatest expansion of American food 
imports has taken place, and here neither Italy. the chief 
prewar exporter, nor France, has shown any competitive 


strength. 


Textiles were Europe’s second biggest dollar earner before 
the war and they have now risen to first place, in spite of the 
discouraging fact that the American market for cotton and 
flax goods has shrunk. In terms of steady consistency 
Europe’s best record to date is for exports of woollen textiles, 
The Marshall nations also enjoyed an early and spectacular 
success with synthetic fibre exports, which fell off abruptly 
last spring when the American recession set in and when the 
main suppliers—France, Holland,. Italy, Switzeriand and 
Britain—priced themelves out of the market. However, 
those countries which have recently devalued may be able 
to repair the damage. 


New Sources of Supply 


Third in importance among Europe's prewzr dollat 
exports were wood pulp and newsprimt. These products 
now run a poor fourth, although American imports have more. 
than trebled in value since before the war. Here the expianar. 
tion lies in the development of American and Cansdian, 
resources which are fast replacing the more expensive 
Swedish wood pulp and newsprint. 


Diamonds came fourth on the list of Europe's prewar 
exports to the United States ; they now rank seventh. Last 
year American imports of diamonds from the whole verld 
had multiplied fourfold as compared with prewar. while 
exports of diamonds from western Europe, largely Belgium, 
to the United States had risen by only 46 per cent. A sub- 
stantial part of this large expansion was due to purcnases for 
the American stockpile, which have now slackened. The 
reason for Europe’s declining share in the market is the 
popularity of diamonds as a convenient form of transporting 
capital from one country to another, thereby making a 
from the differential tree rates that exist for various European: 
currencies. Mt 

On the other hand, metals and metal manufactures: 
shot from fifth to second place in western Europe’s schedule 
of dollar exports. They reached nearly five times their 
war value Jast year and thus captured almost a quarter OF 
enlarged American market for this type of imported 
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jncduded in this group. bowever, are a number of such un- 
able items as iron and stee} scrap and old brass clippings 
for which the market may be temporary and indeed already 
rs to be passing. But although these particular articles 
decline in importance, “ semi-manufactured goods ” is 
g category which is growing and which fills an obvious gap 
in the postwar American economy. 

Watches and clocks deserve special mention because last 
year Europe sold, in monetary terms, six times as many 
waiches to the United States as it did before the war. and 
they now occupy fifth place imsiead of tenth in the export 
wta. Their sales success in the United States goes far 
wward explaining why Switzerland has the best record for 
increased dollar exports of al) the Marshall nations. 

The complete tale of success and failure can be read behind 
the details of the following table. 


(Million of dotlars) 


Main US buports frow ERP Comoivies Fotal US haports 


' 1 942 104g 
} 1936-58 | 1948 | as % 19S 38 | 1948 as % 


j 
prewat prewar 
i | i j 


' 


Food aad crim k besé 78:5 101-0 | 328 | 368-8 | 307-9 184 
Textiles . { 64-8 | 141-0 202 | 510-8 188-5 170 
Wood pulp, newsprint 46-S; 81-2) JI75 | 191-5) 685-6 358 
Dianonds , 29-65 43-2) 146 | 35-2) 135-8 580 
Metals and manloctures 25°4 335-3 | 495 | 422-6 503-4 410 
Furs. | 93-3 17-5) 6 | 7-2! 164-5) 250 
Antiques ; 2d 15-0 | 15 21-5) 10-7 82 
Cgaiette leaf | J92) 44-4 23) 20-0) 5L-4 257 
Chemicals... 144-7; M61) WO | 16-5] lez 140 
Watehes 4 j 9-2 60-0 | 52 10-3 | 60-0 582 
Cnn i 23} O93] 404 | 5-9} 32-3) 208 
Cars, tractors of wh 1-4 42.0 5,000 | 1-5 55-0 4,540 

fora, is 71S 12,195-9 | 

; 


284 | 332-8 | 675-0 205 

{ ! ' q 
On the whole, then. the general pattern of Europe’s 
exports to the United States is much what it was before the 
wa. There has been some reshuffling among the main 
iraditional exports. but very few new items have made their 


Above is based upon 

report in London 

ee Buenug News,” 
18/2/49. 
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appearance. Probably the most diligent seekers after new 
American markets have been the Italians, but all their 
ingenuity netted them no more last year than an extra $12 
million, made up of such miscellaneous products as cherries 
in brine and sewing machines. ll in all, the American 
markets that the Marshall nations have lost for their old and 
tried products seem of far greater importance than any new 
markets they are likely to gain. 


The relative decline in the exports of western Europe to 
the United States has not affected ali the Marshall nations 
with equal force. Some, either by luck or initiative, have 
done better than others. Switzerland heads the list with 
dollar exports which are over four times their prewar value. 
Turkey and Portugal follow close behind. The worst per- 
formers in 1948 as compared with prewar were Germany, 
the Netherlands and France. Britain occupied a midway 
and unsatisfactory position with dollar experts at a mere 
67 per cent above their prewar value. 


Nazi Groups in Western 
Germany 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN FRANKFURT] 


SincE the cancellation in the American zone of licences 
for political parties. a number of hitherto subversive 
groups are beginning to come into the open, and a certain 
wry amusement has been caused among correspondents in 
Germany by the publication by the Office of Public Affairs 
of the American High Commission of the findings of a 
survey which has come to the conclusion that 

there is no evidence of any recent upsurge in nationalist 

feeling among the German people. Interviews with a repre- 

sentative cross-section of the population indicate that whatever 
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changes have occurred in trends since the establishment of 
the German Federal Republic have been on the side of less 
nationalism. 

Yet during the period under review the British authorities 
saw fit to ban a projected rally of the “Friends of Otto 
Strasser” in the Ruhr; Minister President Peter Altmeier 
forbade a meeting of Professor Noack’s Nauheimer Kreis 
in the French zone (an action which the Professor is turning 
into a court appeal against the stifling of free speech); and 
August Haussleiter’s Deutsche Union joined with some 
smaller organisations to form the Deutsche Gemeinschaft, 
an embryo Rassemblement on Gaullist lines. It also saw 
the emergence of the first post-Nazi political machine, the 
“Union of Independents,” which obtained 11 per cent of 
the votes in the Austrian national elections—an event which 
cannot be considered separately. 


In a narrow sense, the American statement is partly true. 
A strong body of opinion in Germany supports the Bonn 
Government’s declared intention of dealing ruthlessly with 
right-wing radicalism, and the diplomatic successes of Dr 
Adenauer which culminated in the signing of the Bonn 
Protocol, have spiked a number of nationalist guns. None- 
theless, a number of post-Nazi groups still exist. Continually 
splitting, splintering and rejoining, with leading and minor 
figures emerging in various guises in the petty struggle for 
administrative posts, their present weakness is counter- 
balanced by the threat that they might combine together 
in the event of widespread economic distress or a shift in the 
international balance of power. 


Activities of the “ Black Front” 


At present three main groups can be distinguished. First, 
there are the radical right-wing deputies, mostly former minor 
Nazis, who have been elected to the Bonn Parliament and 
who, as the Deutsche Rechtspartei, are seeking to wean 
away all but the orthodox conservative elements from the 
Liberal Party and the Deutsche Parte:. Their activities at 
least take place im public. Second, there are the extra- 
parliamentary groups, such as Professor Noack’s Nauheiwmer 
Kreis and the Deutsche Union of August Haussleiter ; and, 
third, there are the more or less underground conspirators of 
the Otto Strasser persuasion. Some idea of the confusion 
of the more esoteric elements may be gained from the fact 
that no less than four groups profess to represent Strasser’s 


“ Black Front” philosophies, distribute his news letters and 


circulate clandestine German language pam s, such as 
the Kurier (which is published in Canada usually carries 
a Strasser leading article) and neo-Nazi ications such as 


Die Briicke and Der Weg, which filter through Switzerland 
from Buenos Aires. 

Strasser’s principal prophet in Germany is Karl Sprengel, 
who lives in Wildehausen, a small town in the province of 
Lower Saxony, with a group of adherents calling themselves 
the Bund fiir Deutschlands Erneuerung. Two genuine 
former “ Black Fronters” named Bauer and Kampf, who 
were active with Otto Strasser in the days before his 
organisation was banned by Hitler in the 1930s, have formed 
the Freundeskreis Otto Strasser, their principal fields of 
activity being in Bremen and the Ruhr. Where Sprengel 
seems to be toying with the idea of a political party along 
more or less orthodox lines, the other groups are definitely 
conspi jal in character, and seek to set up a whole 
underground network of cells, ready to emerge at the 
decisive moment. 

Another splinter group, calling itself the Nationale 
Fretheitspartei, run by two more “ Black Fronters,” called 
Peschke and Frese, in the Hanover area, while 


another more i group with growing strength in 
Lower Saxony, the Sozialistische Reichspartei, has 
been founded by Fritz Dorls, who was once associated with 
the ubiquitous n von Ostau. Dorls and Ostau parted 


company and Dorls joined the Deutsche Rechtspartei for 
long enough to be: elected to the Bonn Parliament. 
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New Names for Old Ideas 


Joachim von Ostau has been one of the prime movers 
in the formation of post-Nazi groups, of which no less than 
seven have collapsed under him or have been banned by 
military government. He has managed to ring one more 
set of changes out of the half-dozen nouns with which aij 
these organisations juggle for nomenclature and now heads 
the Nationale Union. Himself a minor textile manufacturer 
in the Ruhr, he is at present toying with Professor Noack’s 
Nauheimer Kreis, with specious promises to enlist the 
financial aid and assistance of Ruhr magnates more prominent 
than himself. 

The chief characteristic which distinguishes the 
Nauheimer Kreis from its fellows is the amount of favour- 
able comment which is devoted in the Russian zone press 
to its programme for the neutralisation of Germany, the 
withdrawal of occupation troops and the installation of a 
unified German government. The group is chiefly active 
in Lower Saxony, although Noack himself lives in Bad 
Naukeim, north of Frankfurt. Noack has incorporated 3 
like-minded movement in Hamburg called the Freiheitsbund, 
and another organisation calling itself the Sammlung zur Tat, 
led by a former Nazi named Steinfeld in the French zone 
of Germany. His chief contact in the Russian zone is Otto 
Nuschke, head of the rump Christian Democrats. 

This leaves for consideration the most important and best 
led of all these groups—the Deutsche Union—in which 
August Haussleiter, former Deputy Chairman of the 
Christian Social Union in Bavaria, and Major von Stauffen- 
berg, brother of the July 20th bomb-thrower, play the 
leading roles. This apparent contradiction is explained by 
the fact that the Deutsche Union itself is in a state of 
imminent dissolution in its present form. Originally formed 
in Berlin by Stauffenberg and a journalist named Guenther 
Scholz as a non-party national group of liberal-minded 
conservatives, its centre of gravity moved to Bavaria with 
Haussleiter’s adherence. 

At a meeting in Frankfurt a few days ago with repre- 
sentatives of such organisations as Pastor Goebel’s refugee- 
based Tatgemeinschaft freier Deutscher, a co-ordinating 
committee, calling itself the Deutsche Gemeinschaft, was 
formed into which Haussleiter is likely to lead his purely 
nationalist wing of the Deutsche Umion with a programme 
designed to attract Entrechteten of all types—ex-Nazis, 
refugees and those bombed out of their homes. The ulti- 
mate aim is to form a radical right-wing political party, 
leaving the original members of the Mattesche Union to their 
vague freemason ideas at their former headquarters in Berlin. 
Haussleiter himself is a man of vigorous personality and 
unquestioned political capacity. He is one of the leading 
contenders for the role of human magnet which all the neo- 
Nazi elements are seeking. His platform is a plan fet a 
permanently neutralised Germany with its status tee 
by the four Allies. If his appeal to the refugees and ti 
new underprivileged succeeds, his party could well become 
the third largest party in the state overnight. 






Australian Election Issues 


[FROM OUR MELBOURNE CORRESPONDENT] 
RareLy has a political party gone to the polls promising less 
than the Australian Labour in the general election on 
inister, Mr Chifley, im his 
policy speech, made only one specific pledge—that if Labour 
were returned to power it would “ again } 
make Australia a better place.” In plain words, Mr 
Government is ing re-election on its past record alone 


such as bank nationalisation, petrol 
of i , no specific promises 
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The Opposit.on, represented by the Liberal and Country 
Parties, are asking for anything but a blank cheque. They 
te with all the force at their command that the vital 
issue of the elections is socialism and that a return of Labour 
will mean a general mandate for the Government to proceed 
at full speed with a policy of nationalisation, as shown in 
ailines and shipping, and as unsuccessfully attempted (be- 
cause of constitutional barriers) in banking and free medicine. 
Although obviously extravagant, almost grotesque, this sen- 
rence from the policy speech of the Leader of the Country 
Party (Mr Fadden) expresses the tenor of the anti-socialist 
tine of the Opposition parties : 
If you choose the Labour Party, then your ballot paper will 
truly be your last will and testament, disposing in your own 
lifetime of your liberties and your property and condemning 
children and your children’s children to the living 
death of Socialist regimentation. 
The Opposition Leader, Mr Menzies, undertook in his 
policy speech to give endowment to first children, to obtain 
] and subsidise it if necessary, to repeal the Bank 
Nationalisation Act and to amend the Constitution to prevent 
such future legislation without referendum ; to declare the 
Communist Party subversive, unlawful and dissolved; to 
uphold White Australia, to enforce defence service, and to 
reform coal mining. In addition, Mr Fadden, who has joined 
Mr Menzies, pledged himself to abolish petrol rationing if 
a Liberal-Country Party Government is returned, a pledge 
which is certain to have a wide appeal to an important 
section of electors. “ Empty out the Government and fill 
the bowsers *” may be an effective catchcry among motorists 
who are by no means confined to anti-Labour supporters. 


Impressive Record of Progress 


Besides all these political issues, which are being debated 
with much heat and vilification on the hustings, the Chifley 
Government is able to point to an impressive record of 
economic progress in Australia achieved in the four years 
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since the war ended. It is able to show that unemployment 
is virtually non-existent, while at the same time there are 
soaring figures of national production and personal incomes, 
all factors which affect the individual directly. 

This, the Opposition is careful to point out, has not re- 
sulted from any inspired policy of the Chifley Government, 
but from the fortuitous coincidence of its being in office 
during a period of unprecedented high commodity prices and 
buoyant markets as a result of conditions generated by the 
war. But it would indeed be a foolish Government not tc 
claim the major part of the credit for a period of prosperity 
achieved during its administration. And this Mr Chifley is 
exploiting to the full. 

His policy speech was much more a recital of things done 
rather than things to do. He showed that the Government 
had deliberately fostered and encouraged the development 
of private industry in Australia, the number of factories 
having increased from 27,000 to more than 37,000 since 
Labour took office. Since 1938-39, employment in factories 
had increased from 542,000 to 823,000. Great hydro-electric, 
water conservation and primary development schemes had 
been planned by Labour or were actually under way, and 
the Government had £A743 million of essential public 
works planned which would be a potent factor in main- 
taining spending power and employment should. Australia 
again find itself threatened with a depression. Only 1,067 
persons were today receiving unemployment relief out of 
a total labour force of 2,429,000 ; unemployment in 1938 was 
9.3 per cent of total wage earners. Since the war there 
had been five successive cuts in direct taxation. Today a 
single person did not become liable to income tax, apart 
from social service contributions, unless his income exceeded 
£As5o0 a year, and a married man with two children did 
not become liable to tax unless his income exceeded £A827 
a year, or nearly £A16 a week. 

It might well be, of course, that the electors will want 
something more specific than a policy based on the past and 
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not on the future. Such a policy succeeded in 1946, but it 
gained no ground for Labour. Simce 1946, however, the 
major issue of bank nationalisation has been raised, but 
not irrecoverably disposed of, even by the Privy Council’s 
decision. There seems little doubt that public reaction to 
bank nationalisation was hostile when it was originally an- 
nounced in August, 1947. Whether it is still so hostile 
remains to be seen. The Victorian State elections, fought 
on that issue in November, 1947, resulted in the Cain 
Labour Government being thrown out of office—which is 
probably why Mr Chifley and his senior ministers seem to 
want to regard the bank nationalisation issue as dead, 
although it has been resuscitated with vigour and frequency 
by the Opposition. 

The progress of the election campaign has disclosed, 
however, cases in which the leaders have met on common 
ground on even some of the most controversial issues. For 
instance, Mr Chifley and Mr Menzies have both stated that 
if any utility were not being conducted efficiently in the 
public interest, or were exploiting the public, it should be 
nationalised. Both the Labour and Opposition Parties also 
subscribed to the principle of full employment, but they 
differ in the means of achieving it. And in the extension 
of social services, the Labour Party has by no means the 
monopoly, for Mr Menzies himself made it a cardinal point 
of his policy speech that he would endow the first as well 
as other children as at present. 


New Organisation of Constituencies 


The redistribution of electoral seats which became effective 
for this election seems to have given Labour more “ certain ” 
seats than it has given to the Opposition parties. The new 
organisation of constituencies, which was passed by both 
Houses of Parliament a few months ago, provides for an 
increase in the number of seats in the House of Representa- 
tives from 75 to 123 (including two without full voting 
powers) and an increase in the States’ representation in the 
Senate from 36 to 60 members—that is, ten senators for 
each State. In the old House of Representatives, Labour 
held 43 seats against 32 held by the Liberal and Country 
Parties and Ind ts combined. Labour held 33 seats 
out of 36 in the Senate (only one half of the senators come 
up for re-election every three years), but in this election 42 
candidates will be elected under a proportional representation 
system (a preferential system is followed in the House of 
Representatives), which is an innovation. Under the pro- 
portional representation system it is claimed that it is 
impossible for one party to win more than four Senate seats 
in any one state. 


Mr Nehru Discovers America 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW DELHI] 


Nenrv’s “discovery” of America is the way in which 
Indians, and Nehru himself, have referred to his visit to the 
United States. But no one for a moment supposes that the 
process of discovery has penetrated very far, or indeed beyond 
the off-shore rocks and shoals. It was high ume that the 
two-way process should begin, and that real contact should 
correct a distant and illusioned view. Nehru’s visit was, 
ostensibly, a goodwill mission. These are apt to be written 
up fulsomely by the press of any country and soon forgotten, 
the Indianpress being no exception. For Nehru, there was 
goodwill in America pressed down and running over. But 
from the very beginning comment in India seemed to realise 
that more than just goodwill would be involved. The 
American Ambassador had flown home in advance of Nehru ; 
Pandit Nehru was accompanied by Sir Girja Bajpai and by 
Sir Chintaman Deshmukh, both formerly of the Indian Civil 
Service, and probably the best political and economic brains, 
respectively, in India today. 

The Prime Mimister’s programme was so full that there 
would clearly have been little time for serious talk with 
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President Truman or his colleagues. But subjects mi 

started which it would be well to follow up, and Pr 
to be the function of Pandit Nehru’s advisers. Three press. 
ing issues were likely to arise—and they did. First, where 
does India stand in the east-west cold war? Second, wha 
is India’s attitude towards recognition of Red China ? Third, 
how far is the US Government prepared to help India, 
immediately and practically, to solve its economic difficulties, 
particularly by giving or lending a million tons of grain > 
The answers to these questions have not, so far, been satis. 
factory = a — 5 the further study of their implica- 
tions will provide the first steps towards the un tanding 
which sath countries desire. -_ 


Dollars Without Strings 


The attitude of the American press has been i 
India thus: “ Nehru wants our dollars, but will ae 
side.” To this, intelligent opinion in India has replied 
somewhat as follows: “We understand America’s interest 
in India. Nationalist China is broken, and the western 
democracies are looking for a stable anti-Communist base in 
Asia. India is the obvious base. We are stable, we are large 
and we are not weak. But we are not a great power. We 
can hold no balance of power in world affairs, nor even 
mediate effectively in our neighbours’ affairs. We see nm 
object in taking sides openly in the cold war. But why 
worry ? Short of taking sides, have we not done ev i 
else to declare our sympathies ? We have not been gentle 
with our own Communists ; we have provided ourselves 
with a democratic constitution ; and we are members of the 
Commonwealth. If you want to rush us into some 
of formal military and political alliances, and the leadership 
of some South-East Asian league of small countries banded 
together in a declared defensive hostility towards northern 
aggressors, would that not be inviting, while we should still 
be collectively weak, the consummation of the very aggression 
you are hoping to prevent ? Mao Tse Tung would then have 
an excuse for marching openly into Tibet and Indochina, 
with probable infiltrations into Burma and Malaya. It is a 
use reminding us of Europe in 1940. Our heads are aot in 
the sand ; but international Communism is farther away from 
us than Hitler was from Holland. There is still time (though 
not much) for what we consider the better course, in your 
interests and in our own. Help us to build up our economic 


capital, extending pul savings, 
exports. But we need your help. A million tons 
of surplus wheat, for which we need not pay cash down 
or by mortgaging our valuable, strategic raw materials, would 
do the trick. For goodness sake, let your generosity and your 
commonsense once more overcome your hard-headedness 
and suspicion. We cannot see eye to eye with you in al 
things overnight. Rightly or wrongly, socialism, nationalis 
and humanitarian progress mean more to us, probably, i 
our present circumstances, than they do to the westert 
nations from whom we imbibed these ideas. If we cannot 
throw ourselves at once into your arms, we can still be your 
‘friends.” 
Goodwill and Home-Truths 

That, by and large, sums up what Indian commentaidts, 
with great unanimity, have been saying. There are flaw 
in the argument of course, and several question marks ; bu! 
the views are sincerely held. There is no di a 0 
claim that Nehru’s American tour was roses all the way, 
that Americans (and Indians) have not been 






im some respects, or that American aid is just round the 
corner. What is rightly claimed is that the visit was, in t 
context of world affairs, most opportune ; that friendship 
based on honest recognition of differences at the outset § 
more likely to be firm and enduring, and that scarcely. #7 
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oiber statesman in the world could have exchanged goodwill 
for home-truths as charmingly as Nehru has done in America. 

Since the Prime Minister’s return, the Delhi Secretariat 
has not been working Overtime, as might have been expected, 
io follow up the ideas amd subjects which arose in the course 
of his tour. This is because his deputy, Sardar Patel, had 
already given them plenty to think about and work on while 
Nehru was away. Politics went into the background and, as 
one paper puts it, “a mew edge was given to economic 
decision.” The effects of devaluation provided cause enough. 
Such attention as is given to Pakistan these days is not in 
connection with Kashmir, but over the price of East Bengal’s 
je. Export promotion, company law amendment, 
rationalisation and the right of employers to retrench, the 
reconciliation of controls with a fair run for private enterprise, 
economy in government spending, relief of direct taxation 
and income tax investigation, the integration of States and 
Union finances—to say nothing of the new Constitution and 
a session of Parliament which hopes to crowd fifty Bills into 
eighteen working days—all these are keeping officials busy, 
practically to the exclusion of the effects of the Prime 
Minister’s tour. 

The Commonwealth Conference in Ceylon, in January, 
will pick up some of the threads, and briefs have to be pre- 
pared for that. Mao Tse Tung’s glances towards Tibet have 
stirred some interest, and may suggest conditions for India’s 
recognition of the Chinese Communist Government. The 
negotiations for exchange of American wheat for Indian 
manganese and mica are in a sticky patch, but India feels 
no pressing urgency, fortified by a good harvest and a 
successful deal for 390,000 tons of Argentine grain. These 
ae about the only echoes of the tour that can be heard today, 
while other hammers are at work. But the voice of America, 
and the beginning of mutual understanding and friendship, 
ate beginning to work already, without reverberations, on 
Indian confidence, as well as on its prejudices—and in ways 
which may come as a surprise to Pandit Nehru himself. A 
few days before his return a fellow Socialist remarked that 
the Government of India seemed to have reorientated their 
entire economic policy in favour of capitalists ; and Nehru, 
questioned on the point in his first press conference after his 
teturn, was equivocal in his reply. Is he perhaps beginning 
tewonder whether facts are not already overtaking doctrine ? 


Civil Aviation in Hongkong 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


Since the Communists took over the greater part of China, 
the China National Aviation Corporation and the China 
Air Transport Corporation found themselves faced with the 
loss of about two-thirds of their routes. They still had, 
however, an important role to fill in linking up cities in 

China and connecting them with the outer world 
through Hongkong. With the defection to the Communists 

managing directors and a number of members of 
the staffs, who took with them ten CNAC planes and two 
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extended full diplomatic recognition to the People’s ‘Republic 

none of the aircraft will be given cleatamce t Sly into 

Communist territory. In any case, they will have to be 

re-registered..and. flight schedules will have to be negotiated 

Ae individual basis before they can be flown out of the 
ony, 


In the meantime, not only China but also. Hongkong are 
suffering from the cancellation of the CNAC and CATC 
flights. They had spread such an efficient network of flights 
into the remotest parts of this vast country that not only 


Chungking but also Kunming and other towns are feeling 
the deprivation. 


Second Airfield Needed 


In the course of his recent visit to Hongkong Mr Rees- 
Williams, Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, found time to visit the airport at Kai Tak, which 
stands on the Kowloon side to the east of the harbour. He 
was surprised at the amount of traffic handled, and he stated 
that he would press for the development of the new site at 
Deep Bay in the New Territories at the western end of the 
Colony. The importance where Hongkong is 
of an early decision by the British authorities for work to 
proceed on the new site cannot be over-estimated. No matter 
how quickly the work may be carried through, it cannot be 
completed for at least two years and aviation developments 
are not likely to stand still during that period—to which 
must be added that the recognition of the Communist 
Government will most certainly bring increased air traffic 
through Hongkong. The fear that Hongkong may be side- 
tracked as a result of the use of larger aircraft has already 
been fulfilled in at least two cases: one important line from 
Scandinavia has had to make Bangkok its terminus, with a 
connection to Hongkong by smaller types of aircraft 
because Kai Tak airfield does not offer facilities for the 
larger ones now coming into use; in the same way the 
large stratocruisers used by an American line stop at Tokyo, 
using smaller planes as a link with the Colony. Even the 
new BOAC Canadair aircraft can at present only use the 
airfield up to a capacity of 74,000 ib., although it is hoped 
that as a result of the resurfacing of runways the weight will 
be increased to 80,000 Ib. 

As far as air traffic goes Kai Tak comes second in the 
British Empire and third where world aviation is concerned, 
and this position has been attained in the last three years in 
spite of handicaps imposed by the inadequacy of the airfield’s 
size and the dangers from down draughts over the runways 
caused by the high hills surrounding it. The claim that Kai 
Tak is one of the three largest civil air bases in the world is 
justified by the figures for the past ten months issued by the 
Hongkong Civil Aviation Department, which show that 
from January to the end-of October 23,675 aircraft used the 
airfield, comprising ten different nationalities and carrying 
between them 298,766 passengers, 287,485 kilograms of mail 
and 5,253,692 kilograms of freight—a daily average of 78 
aircraft, 983 passengers, 945.6 kilos mail and 17,281 kiles 
freight. This is not a bad showing compared with the daily 
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ly, amounting altogether to about £156,000 in value, the two months ending July last, which October, ; 
mm Ghinnics suffered an even hr blow, as they no longer started with record figures but fell off after the taking 
eas knew whom they could trust. As a result they had no option of Canton by the Communists, 2,337 aircraft used the air- 
joa but to cancel the registrations of their aircraft and to leave _ field, carrying 26.523 passengers and 27,061 kilos of mail 
4 
grounded at Kai Tak. and 1,366,185 kilos of freight. : ; i 
As both concerns are largely Government-owned—the With the present large air force in Hongkong, the airfield : 
sauees, Nationalists having an 80 per cent interest in the CNAC _ has often been hard put to it to arrange matters satisfactorily i 
flaws (20 per cent being American interests) and possessing a for the aircraft using its two aa ; frequent sah aie ; 
5 ; but majority interest in the CATC, which was formerly the Eurasia _is made by travellers as to the speed the ice : 
on. 10 Corporation with a majority of German shareholders and _ such formalities as are required by a inners ; 
: ot Teorganised after the last war—the Communists, who now and medical departments are complied with. It a matter 
el ttgud. themselves as the Government of China, consider of pride to all concerned with Kai Tak that accidents to | 
4 the themselves the legitimate owners of the 84 aircraft in Kai civil aircraft have been reduced to a minimum, notwith- } 1 
jn Tak. The Governor of Hongkong, however, has considered standing, that the is subject to high winds and fogs at I | 
ndship Matter of sufficient importance to issue a statement  cetiain times of year which make landings particularly l ; 
set 8 ining that as long as the British Government has not —_ hazardous. | 5 
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Infra-red 
Photography 


Astronomers today are able to photograph stars 
invisible to the eye, pilots can take aerial photo- 





a graphs through fog and haze, and detectives are 
able to expose forgeries of anything from bank- 
notes to Old Masters — all by means of modern 


infra-red photography. Although infra-red rays 





; | are similar to the radiations which we call visible 
a light, they cannot be seen by the human eye. 
Abo Nevertheless, photographic plates can be made 
e sensitive to these rays by treatment with certain 
dyes. These plates can then be used to photograph 
objects that are invisible. A boiling kettle, for 
example, can be photographed in complete dark- 
ness because of the infra-red rays which it emits. 
Infra-red rays can also be used to photograph 


distant landscapes or stars because they can pene- 





trate the atmospheric haze which scatters normal 
light. 

The first crude forerunner of the infra-red photo- 
graph was made just over a century ago by Sir 
John Herschel. He exposed to the sun’s rays a 
piece of blackened paper, the reverse of which had 
been moistened with alcohol. But during the 
decade following the end of the first world war 
investigations by W. J. Pope and W. H. Mills and 
their collaborators at Cambridge contributed 


greatly to the systematic study and preparation 


of infra-red sensitising dyes. 
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STEEL 
TAKE-OVER 








POSTPONED 





It means that thinking men and women of 
all parties who are increasingly uneasy about 
its effect 
on prices, exports and employment have a 


the nationalization of steel and 


real chance to ask for this question to be 
reconsidered. ° 


The choice is between nationalization and the 
present proved policy. This policy is:— 


1 To retain healthy competition in service, 
costs, quality and inventiveness. 


2 To stimulate progress through co-operation 
in research, recruitment, training, etc. 


3 To protect the public interest by Govern- 
ment supervision of the industry through a 
board, representing management, workers 
and the public. 


Under this policy output has been raised, prices 
kept down and traditional good labour relations 
maintained. 


STEE 
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is serving you well 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Conversion and Monetary Policy 


Te Government’s conversion offer, announced at the 
end of last week, to holders of the maturing 13 per 
cent Exchequer Bonds has a significance extending much 
beyond the limited and professional circle of investors 
to whom it is poe addressed. Rightly construed, 
this operation should set at rest many recent questionings 
about the role which monetary techniques are intended 
to play in the Government’s economic policy as a whole. 
The offer itself is simple and straightforward. During 
the seven business days up to and including Monday 
next, holders of the £787 million of 13 per cent 
Exchequer Bonds maturing on February 15, 1950 have 
the might to convert at par into a new 24 per cent 
Exchequer Stock redeemable exactly five years after that 
date. The significance of this operation lies, in fact, 
precisely in its straightforwardness. Among the various 
alternatives open to the authorities, an operation of this 
type was the only one which promised hardly any dis- 
turbance of the existing investment pattern. Indeed, if 
the authorities wished to avoid disturbance, they had 
scarcely any choice but to offer a “money market ” 
security of this character. On the one hand, mere repay- 
ment of the maturing bonds out of the proceeds of addi- 
tional floating debt borrowings from the banking system 
would have increased the Government’s difficulties in 
dealing with future maturities and would also have been 
condemned as a relapse into a lax monetary policy 
reminiscent of 1946. On the other hand, recourse to a 
funding issue of medium or long dated stock would 
scarcely have been feasible in the present distinctly shaky 
state of the gilt-edged market’s convalescence and would, 
in any case, have necessitated a yield basis involving 
much loss of face for the exponents of cheap money. 
een these two extremes there lay only the limited 
tange of “ money market ” securities. Within this - 
the authorities could conceivably have contemplated the 
two-year bond which some City circles had been discuss- 
ing ; but to borrow as short as this would have involved 
am “unfunding ” only one stage less objectionable than 
tepayment by floating debt, and would have been con- 
strued as an admission of defeat.’ Each of these alterna- 
tives, it will be seen, would have involved a distortion 
of the existing equilibrium, such as it is, between money 
and securities. nce they had all been ruled out, there 
temained—as suggested in these columns a fortnight 
#g0—only a security with a life of about five years. 


* 


In making its choice within this narrow range, the 
Treasury has wisely heeded the strongly held view in the 
Money market that, for an issue of this character, a 
single redemption date is greatly to be preferred to the 

Spread ” of dates which had become the rule (and from 
: indeed, the maturing bonds were the only excep- 
tion). The result is a bond which will mature i the only 
proximate year—except 1952, when the {£1,911 million 
of 34 per cent War Loan becomes optionally redeemable 

previously ‘had no compulsory maturity. By 


issuing a short-dated security the authorities will mini- 
mise both the proportion of the maturing bonds which 
they will have to repay in cash and the amount of credit 
expansion which the operauon may involve. This fol- 
inlet ear igeei Ry i Bop cae ls, Bama a 
Exchequer Bonds is held by instituti investors, who 
would be prepared—and may even be anxious—to 
exchange into the new security. 


Of the total of £787 million, fully half was probably 
already held by official agencies before the conversion 
was announced, while the bulk of the remainder was 
in the hands of the banks, discount houses and other 
financial institutions. Among these, only the discount 
market is unlikely to convert the greater part. of 
its holding. Although a five-year bond is technically 
a “money market’ security, it is virtually the longest 
pera ible date for the discount houses, and it would 

undesirable for them to carry any substantial - 
tion of their portfolios in this form. Thus, 
Lombard Street’s holdings of the Exchequer Bonds had 
been reduced substantially in recent months—to a total 
of perhaps £80 million or so—only a part of them is 
likely to be converted. The unconverted portion, which 
will be repaid in cash, will not, however, involve any 
credit inflation. In effect, the repayment will simply 
mean that the discount houses will be carrying more 
bills and fewer bonds. A similar switching of banking 
portfolios would also occur if, and to the extent that, the 
banks abstain from converting. From this it follows that 
the only net creation of credit which this operation 
may involve will arise from the marginal sums which 
may be needed to repay unconverted bonds held outside 
the circle of financial institutions. 


* 


In each of these ways, therefore, the operation proves 
to be a strictly “ neutral ” act of monetary policy. More- 
over the authorities have been careful to ensure that this 
neutrality extended to the precise terms of the issue. 
Just before the Chancellor’s announcement, the 24 per 
cent National War Bonds, 1954-56, which are the nearest 
comparable security, stood at 101g, and at that level 
returned {2 4s. 11d. per cent to their earliest date (34 
months short of five years) and £2 6s. 4d. to the latest 
date. The indicated yield for a five-year bond was thus 
one penny or so above 2} per cent—and the sactifice of 
this tiny fraction was plainly a negligible price to pay for 
the advantage of a single-dated security. In other words 
the tefms were strictly in line with the market. 


Needless to say, many people have not been slow to 
point out that these same terms would have been 
strikingly above the market had the issue been made 
three weeks ago. On November roth, at the moment of 
worst demoralisation, the 1954-56 Bonds stood a fraction 
below par, and their yield to the earliest date was rather 
more than 23 per cent. The difference between that 
situation and last .week’s is. very largely due to the inter- 
vention of the Charicellor and his “ creature,” arid is the 
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measure of his success in sending the bears scurrying for 
cover. For all that, responsible City observers are aot 
disposed to draw from this sequence of events the same 
conclusions as were rightly drawn when apparently 
comparable tactics were employed by Dr Dalton. The 
renewed weakness in the medium and long-term market 
this week derives partly from a feeling that the Chancel- 
lor has now shot his bolt, and also reflects doubts about 
the reasonableness of the flattering yield basis produced 
by the bear covering. Second thoughts are now giving 
place to third thoughts. But, despite this scepticism 
about the current level, it is generally conceded that the 
fall in early November was overdone, almost to the point 
of demoralisation, and that the authorities acted sensibly 
and rightly in intervening. The City bears no grievance 
against the Chancellor for the } per cent or so which has, 
in effect, been lopped off the yield of the new bonds by 
City activities—though tolerance on this occasion doubt- 
less owes much to the fact that end-year balance sheets 
can now be contemplated without the terrors which 
confronted institutional investors a few weeks ago. 


Even so, it is questionable whether City comment 
would have been as lenient if the rise in gilt-edged on 
the eve of the conversion really had been engineered 
by the methods of three years ago. In other words, if 
the Government broker had bought aggressively in an 
obvious attempt to resist the major trend of the market— 
or even if, without necessarily buying heavily, he had 
followed the market upwards in his dealings—the tactics 
would rightly have been condemned as rash and infla- 
tionary and even, given the imminence of the conversion, 
as dishonest. But, in fact, the authorities did neither of 
these things ; they merely timed their momentary and 
modest intervention to ensure that the bears were given a 
push at the psychological moment, in the knowledge 
that, given the narrowness of the market, mere specula- 
tive covering would do all that was necessary. The fact 
that any intervention in the market necessarily involves 
a corresponding creation of credit does not mean that it 
ought never to take place. The authorities cannot be 
denied the right to “ manage ” the gilt-edged market in a 
technical sense ; and the test of the quality of theic 
management is whether it is conducted with restraint 
and whether it stops short of the point at which artificial 
conditions are created by efforts to swim against the tide. 
By these standards, official policy for some time past has 
been almost blameless. The only real lapse, which has 
caused much raising of eyebrows in the City, has been 
perpetrated by Sir Stafford Cripps himself, in his 
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remarks a fortnight ago at Bristol—remarks since echoeg 
by Mr Douglas Jay aad all too reminiscent of Daltonian 
efforts to “ talk” the market higher. 


With this one exception, all the recent evidence sug. 
gests a determination to follow a circumspect monetary 
policy. The lesson to be deawa from the terms of this 
conversion operation, and from the preparatory methods 
of the previous few weeks, is that the Government’s 
intentions in this sphere have altered much less thang 
many people were beginning to suspect. At least until 
last month’s intervention, every observer of the 
scene was impressed by the contrast between the mone- 
tary policy of the past two years (and especially of the past 
twelve months) and that of the Dalton phase. Io that 
phase, monetary policy was a blatantly active influence, 
aggressively working against the avowed objectives of 
economic policy in its wider sense by rashly creating 
credit in the hope of forcing an unnatural reduction in 
interest rates. By contrast, in the past two years, especi- 
ally in the past six months, the drift of gilt-edged values 
has been steadily downwards, and yet the authorities 
have made no perceptible effort to stem the decline, 


Especially after the long-term interest rate had broken 
through the 3§ per cent resistance point and began to 
rise towards 4 per cent—carrying it to levels beyond even 
the prewar normal range of “ cheap money "—the con- 
tinued inertia of che Goverameat broker led many people 
to wonder whether the authorities were oot becoming 
converted to the view that risiag interest rates could 
impose a valuable discipline to supplement their physical 
controls. If this had tadeed been the official view, it 
might even have been expected that, sooner or later, the 
whole structure of interest rates would be brought into 
line with the higher yields on gilt-edged. [hn itself, the 
fact of che Goverament’s intervention last month was not 
sufficient to cule out such possibilities—because it was so 
restrained, and because it was clearly designed to correct 
the extcemes of technical weakness in the market. But, 
in conjunction with other evidence—such as the Chan- 
cellor’s refusal to alter the lendiag rates of the Public 
Works Loans Board and his decision that “ there is no 
advantage to be gained ” from a rise in short money rates 
—it is clear that rising gilt-edged yields, though they may 
have been tolerated, are still regarded as undesirable. 
On the other hand, there is a0 sign whatever that the 
authorities are slipping back into a Daltonian frame of 
mind. However much they may dislike the downward 
trend of the gilt-edged market, they now know that it can 
be dangerous to offer any large resistance to this trend. 

The timing and form of this latest conversioa, 3 
well as the absence of any aggressive effort to check 
this week’s relapse, are the final proofs that this s 
indeed the shape of official policy. While there & 
no longer any danger of a stcongly negative policy 
such as Dr Dalton pucsued, there is equally po 
hope of the strongly positive monetary policy which 
could powerfully reinforce—and even progressively 
supersede—the instruments of physical control. The 
aims of monetary policy, in short, are strictly neutral 
Marketwise, this means that the degree of underlying 
pressure upon gilt-edged will be determined, not by 
monetary devices, but by the exteat to which the various 
economy measures are inadequate to achieve a true dis 
inflationary equilibrium. And, superimposed upon 
whatever underlying is thus generated, there 


will remain the risk of sudden “ liquidity ” crises such % 
that which followed the devaluation. | 
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Future for Films 


O cure-all for the ills of the British film industry 
was to be expected from the report, published this 
week, of the Plant Committee.* The committee has done 
what was required of it— 
jo consider, against the background of the general economic 
styation in the film industry, the atrangemenis a1 present 
in operation for the distribution of films to exhibitors and 
their exhibition to the public in the commercial cinemas, 
and to make recommendations. 
jn doing so it has also enabled the economic state of the 
industry to be seen in its relation to the state of the 
British economy as a whole ; this is a great service, and 


smething of a novelty. 


Public attention tends to be concentrated on the 
producing end of the film trade. A week ago the report 
of the Gater Working Party showed that in the organisa- 
tion and method of film production in the British studios, 
ais far from well ; but it left little doubt (and the same 
suggestion is an underlying assumption of the Plant 
Report) that the producing end is also weak in its revenue- 
taming position and in its bargaining relationship to the 
distributing and exhibiting sections, to an extent which 
internal reorganisation of production itself would be 
unlikely fully to correct. How, then, can production be 
puton its feet ? By giving it a bigger share at the 
capense of the middleman ? Certain recommendations of 
the committee tend in that direction. By reducing taxa- 
ten’? This the committee supports ; but taxation can 
be reduced only at the expense of something else, and 
the proposal therefore concerns fiscal policy in general. 
By creasing the total earnings of the trade ? This, 
‘ain, is a general question, since what is spent addition- 
dly on films will be diverted from some other outlet. 
But further, in urging an expansive course, the com- 
mittee uncovers some of the factors which restrict and 
depress the trade ; and it is illuminating to note how far 
these correspond to general tendencies at work in the 

economy as a whole. 


_ The circuit system, together with the degree of vertical 
mtegration of the film industry, was inevitably a first 
candidate for attention. As the report points out, nearly 
@ third of the 4,800 cinemas in the United Kingdom 


* Distribution and Exhibition of Cinematograph Films, H.M.S.O., 
I 3d. Lord Portal, the first chairman of the committee of inquiry 
‘ppointed by the President of the Board of Trade, died on May 
Sh, and Sir Arnold Plant succeeded him as chairman. 


are owned by companies which control not less than 
20 each ; and 974 of these are controlled by two groups 
which have also their own distributing companies, their 
own film producing companies, and their own studio 
space. The groups are the J. Arthur Rank Organisation 
(310 cinemas in the Odeon circuit and 414 in the 
Gaumont-British ; the group also extends further into 
film processing and the production and sale of film- 
making equipment and cinema equipment) and the 
Associated British Picture Corporation (414 cinemas in 
the ABC circuit). These figures do not express the real 
power of the circuits, which is based largely on their 
control of the big cinemas. The three circuits own a 
third of the aggregate seating capacity, and the average 
capacity of their halls is 1.481 seats—double the average 
size of all the rest. They own 71 per cent of all cinemas 
with more than 1,500 seats ; these are the “ first run” 
halls which can charge the higher prices, and any dis- 
tributor seeking to put a film on the market must 
therefore come to terms with one of the three circuits. 
It is the entrenched habits of the distributing and 
exhibiting trades which give the big groups their 
important place in the question. The report shows that 
these entrenched habits work in a restrictive and 
uneconomic way; and the power of the big circuits 
aggravates their effect. 

The “ barring” system is one example. Under this 
long-established custom a cinema which hires a film can. 
make a condition to bar the showing of the same film in 
a competing house at the same time or immediately 
afterwards. Thus the competing house may not even 
announce the film as “ coming shortly” so long as the 
prior run is on. Commercially the practice is defensible, 
and the report defends it, with a qualification : 

The practice should, however, so operate as always io 
ensure that the cinema owners pay the best price they can. 
for the best films and that exhibition is not unreasonably 
delayed or restricted. 

But it is precisely these conditions which existing custom 
fails to observe. The “ competitive ” areas are often too 
large, and in country districts “ they frequently embrace 
several small towns between which transport services are 
infrequent and so costly as to make a visit to see the 
film impracticable for many people.” Although the bar 
remains in force for only a fortnight in theory, the 
neighbouring cinemas often do not get a copy until 
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the public has forgotten about the film. Thus the pro- 
ducer, as well as the smaller exhibitor, loses revenue. 
Finally, it is not always the largest cmema, or the one 
with the highest earning-power, or the most appropriate 
cinema, which gets the first offer of a film: 

That is due to the bargaining power of the circuits, which 
are strong enough to require that some of their smaller or 
less suitable halls shall take precedence over larger or better 
ones in the same district as their condition for booking a 
picture at all. 

Here again, the producer and the trade as a whole lose 
revenue ; only the exhibiting circuit gains. 


* 


The committee does not propose to demolish the 
circuits or dismember the vertical groups. It did con- 
sider such proposals, but felt that the present objection- 
able practices would quite possibly survive the demise 
of the circuits. Individual cinemas “ in certain monopoly 
situations ” ought, perhaps, to be detached from the 
circuits, and an inquiry by an independent body is 
recommended into this question. (This independent 
body would also have other duties.) But more weight 
is put on a series of arrangements which are proposed 
to create in each “ competitive” district a competitive 
situation. The essence of these new arrangements is 
that in each district the renter would be obliged to offer 
a film to all the houses able to bid for it, and would be 
obliged to accept the most remunerative offer. Class 
distinctions would clearly have to be made between 
houses capable of bidding for a pre-release run, ordinary 
first-run houses, “ A” and “ B.” houses—each according 
to size, prices, and box-office record. The novelty 
would be that an independent cinema could, if its earn- 
ing power was higher, displace a circuit cinema in the 
competition for the prior run of a film which both were 
anxious to obtain. 


This is representative of the committee’s proposals, 
which express one fundamental contention : 
The introduction of more active competitive trading at 
each stage of the process of film distribution and exhibition 
is an essential condition for any real revival of prosperity in 
the industry. 
With this thesis constantly in mind, the committee has 
produced suggestions to serve three general p : 
The first of these is to increase the total box-office yield. 
The changes in booking methods already outlined are 
designed to bring each film to its best commercial outlet, 
and thereby “to stimulate and satisfy public demand.” 

The second purpose might have been expected to be 
to increase the share of the net box-office yield which 
goes back to the producer. But the committee has 
decided that the exhibitors—even after the reforms 
suggested—could not sustain a marked increase in their 
percentage payments for film hire ; here, therefore, the 
committee set itself a different objective : 

We have applied ourselves to the task of formulating pro- 
posals which will in our opinion make the payments by the 
exhibitor to the distributor for each and every film, whether 
a first or second feature or a short, more closely commen- 
surate with its full potential value to the public. 


Clearly the reintroduction of competitive bidding 
would go some way to secure this. To reinforce it, the 
committee suggests that the maximum of 50 per cent 
for film hire, maintained by the members of the Cinema- 
tograph Exhibitors’ Association after their trials with 
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Gone with the Wind, should go. The committee j 
probably right in regarding this as a restraint of trade - 
but the exhibitors are themselves faced with many such 
restraints, and the abandonment of this one ought to be 
conditional on removal of the others. The report contends 
that exhibitors, while they pay less than full value for 
really first-rate film, pay more than they should for the 
inferior films. If both practices could be cleared . 
it hopes that features and supporting films would begin 
to get something equivalent to what each one is worth. 
The next proposal appears to follow from this: distri- 
butors should be prohibited from making the hire of one 
film (which the exhibitor wants) conditional on hiring 
another film (which he may not want). But here one of 
the members, Mr J. H. Lawrie, makes a reservation; 
this proposal would in his view add to the already formid- 
able discouragement of new entrants and experimenters 
in film production. 


The third purpose is to reduce distribution charges. 


The distributors keep on an average 25 per cent of 


their gross receipts from first-feature films: that is, | 


in 1948 the exhibitors paid £10 million in film hire for 
British first features, the renters kept {2,500,000 out of 
this, and £7,500,000 was left for the producers. This, 
the report suggests, is in general too much. It is also 


not spread in a reasonable way ; some films sell them- | 


selves easily, while others require an effort ; the 
ought to be rewarded for making a film which ‘sells 
itself, and the renter ought to be rewarded for a success- 


ful sales effort. Various measures are suggested for | 
giving the producer greater control over the distribution | 


of his product, a voice in the sales budget, and elementary 
information which would help him to assure himself of 
fair treatment. And it is suggested that a distributor's 
charge of 15 per cent, “ eae deduction pares 
ments,” is enough on a film of average merit ; for excep- 
tionally awe films the renter might reasonably get 
‘as little as 10 per cent. 


& 


If these proposals are considered side by side, it & 
not difficult to see that most of them relate to the same 
‘general condition. The film trade, though it 1s not a 
old industry, appears as one of those industries which 
have already taken on a settled, rigid, and in some ways 
uneconomic set of habits. Distribution has assumed 4 
fixed pattern which does not adapt itself to the individual 

possibilities of the films which it has to handle, The 
dealings between exhibitors and distributors take too 
little account of the potential earning power of 

exhibiting unit ; they also allow too little room for the 
exercise of the retailer’s proper function, which should 
be to judge the taste of his customers and to back his 
judgment. In the practice of the trade, public taste has 
to an astonishing extent come to be dist in 
consequence, public demand is not “stimulated aid 
satisfied,” and the net earnings ate neither as great ® 
they might be, nor as closely related as they might be 
to the potential earning capacity of each film. — 

In certain ways Government policy towards th 
industry has aggravated this tendency to pay less and 
less attention to the consumer. The high quota 1s 0% 
example. The committee is not concerned prinatil 
with the quota, but it observes : a 
“he quota requirement is high in relation to the eutpt! 

of British first feature films, and most exhibitors find thet 
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lied to book almost all the British 
sad indifferent, which are offered to them, a 
to comply with their statutory obligations. The public 
is not, however, compelled to go and see them, and box- 

office takings record their discrimination. 

Demand for many commodities today in the British 
home market is inelastic ; the goods are scarce, and if 
they come up to a reasonable minimum standard of 
serviceability they will be bought. This will go on so 
as inflation persists. But it does not fully apply 

to the film industry ; people can stay at home. 


* 


The present restriction of the number of copies made 
of each film is an excellent example of how an industry 
of this kind is not stimulated. An economy in film stock 
was enforced by the Board of Trade during the war ; 
the number of copies made of each film was cut down, 
the number of concurrent showings reduced, and the 
exhibiting life of each film extended. After the war the 
rationing was officially ended—but the Board of Trade 
stipulated a continued thrift in the use of film stock. 
As a result, 35 or 40 copies of an average film are made 
today, while (the committee points out) 100 was not an 
uousual figure before the war. 

As a consequence, an arbitrary and unbusinesslike limit 
has been placed on the number of concurrent showings of 
afilm at the time when public interest in it is at its peak. 
We have had evidence that exhibitors trying to book a film 
have met with the reply that no copy was available. . . . 
Producers’ receipts are both delayed and smaller in total. 

Itis for this reason that the London general release area 
is today divided into three districts ; the north-west gets 
“first-run ” showings in one week, the north-east in the 
second, the south in the third. 

The film industry is too heavily taxed ; this the com- 
mittee states firmly. Perhaps, however, it is worth 
remarking that not merely the film industry but the whole 
national economy is too heavily taxed. Entertainments 
Duty takes 36 per cent of the gross revenue of the 
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cinemas. This does not impede the supply of imported 

films. But home-produced films depend substantially 

on their earnings in the British home market, and this 
puts them at a disadvantage: 

If the number of first feature films exhibited were 210, 

the average return to the producers would be £89,200; if 

300 films, it would be £62,500. On either assumption, the 


average cost of production cannot be recouped at present 
from the cinemas in Great Britain. 


High taxation is one cause of this. But it is also worth 
noting that the Government has used its influence to 
discourage any increase in the price of seats, and the tax 
Is so graded as to make price increases unrewarding. 
What, then, is to be done ? The committee 

not a direct subsidy to production, but a reduction of tax ; 
if, it contends, the restraints of trade could be removed 
and competition fostered, the benefits would distribute 
themselves. As to imported films, the relief of Entertain- 
ments Duty could be offset by an import duty of 
equivalent yield. 


The committee has been concerned with the film 
industry alone, and all its proposals arise from one 
assumption: that “it is an accepted aim of national 
policy ” to make possible a certain level of British film 
production. Plenty of Government pronouncements 
have suggested that this is, indeed, the policy. The 
difficulty arises when an attempt is made to relate this 
policy to the trend in national economic affairs as a whole. 
There are other national policies, of a different tenor. 
A high level of sumptuary taxation is one feature of 
national policy. The restriction of prices by artificial 
means is another. The committee attacks both of these. 
It attacks restraints of trade. It urges freer competition, 
better rewards for successful enterprise, and heavier 
penalties for failure. Most shocking of all, it seeks openly 
to devise means for making the consumers’ taste the final 
arbiter of failure or success in business. To concede 
these things for one industry would indeed be a breach 
in the dyke. 


Business Notes 


Dollar Incentives 


The President of the Board of Trade attracted much 
public attention on returning to this country by his remarks 
about incentives to dollar exporters. His references to the 

ch scheme, whereby 10 per cent of dollar earnings may be 
tained by exporters, suggested at least the possibility that 
Mr Wilson had been persuaded by his observations in the 
United States that such a scheme would assist dollar exports 

this country. On Thursday, he disclosed that no scheme 
Was at present under consideration by the Government, but 
that the Dollar Exports Board was reviewing “all possible 
incentives” and that its views would be received with “a 
Very Open mind.” 
_That the Government should be prepared to spare any 
time for the consideration of incentive schemes is, perhaps, 
4 mark in its favour—though the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quet also put forward on Thursday the astonishing proposi- 
tion that he was tired of arguments which called for 
“bribes” (that is, incentive ea to people whose 
Plain my was to do what the Government told them, irres- 
Bective of sordid economic considerations. It is an objection 
dificult to square with tax-free payments to informers about 
intrections of the exchange controls. But there are wider 
Be ont wee naan © een The 
i this year examined of this 
kind; but rejected them on the ground that the prospective 


increase in dollar earnings would not justify the administra- 
tive complications which would be involved. _Mr Wilson 
suggested that they would be particularly difficult to operate 
“in the particular circumstances of this country ”—which 
presumably means that they would fall foul of the doctrine 
of “ fair shares,” among other things. 


More fundamental issues, however, are at stake than this | 


nonsensical addiction to absolute equality. Why are specific 
incentives needed for dollar exporters ? Surely, because the 
whole direction of economic policy still makes it too easy to 
get a comfortable living in the home market and the sterling 
area. Dollar incentives—whether in the form of 10 per cent 
of the dollar proceeds, or dollar food for workers and nylons 
for their wives—are simply an admission that an economy 
burdened with inflation at home (and in the sterling area) and 
shackled by suppressed prices and suppressed exchange move- 
ments, is incapable of ing shifts of manpower, 
production and selling effort which the dollar shortage obvi- 
ously calls for. It is an attempt to introduce a spurious 
“ flexibility ” into a system which itself becomes increasingly 
inflexible. As for the administrative complications, they 
would be legion. How does a firm which happens to be at the 
dollar exporting stage share the 10 per cent (if that is the 
right proportion) among its own workers and—no less impor- 
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tion towards dollar exports ? If that step is conceded, surely 
the argument comes full circle im favour of more flexible 
economy in which relative prices and wages again have signi- 
ficance, and in which such neo-Schachtian devices as special 
dollar incentives would be dismissed in a how! of laughter. 


& * * 


Development Councils and the Law 


The deterioration in the Government’s relations with 
certain industries over the setting up of development councils 
has been growing more marked for some time ; and the wool 
textile industry, which has been the most open and the best- 
organised opponent, took a step last week which can only 
mark the opening of a new phase in the question. In a 
letter addressed on its behalf to the Board of Trade, the Wool 
Textile Delegation made known its intention of taking action 
in the courts to test the legality of the Gevernment’s actions. 
Precisely which actions are in question—and whether they 
are actions already taken or merely intended—has not been 
made known, and comment on the substance of the matter 
would in any case, perhaps, not be proper at this stage. But 
two things are clear. One is that the Wool Textile Delegation 
has taken a serious step which removes any possible doubt 
of its refusal to fall in with the Government’s wishes. The 
second is that the development council timetable has, in 
consequence, been suddenly upset. The order to set up 
the development council for the wool textile industry was to 
have been debated in the Commons on Thursday ; and the 
debate was It may be supposed that the Board 
of Trade is seeking advice before deciding whether or not 
to proceed further in Parliament before the legal issue is 
settled. 


Following this news, it has become known that one of 
the organisations in the clothing industry has decided to take 
steps to test the legality of the Government’s actions so far 
as the development council for the clothing industry 1s con- 
cerned. This presents the Board of Trade with a somewhat 
differemt problem. The order for the clothing industry has 
already been approved by Parliament, and the President of 
the Board of Trade should, in the normal way, announce the 
membership of this council by January Ist. Presumably, 
therefore, he now has to decide whether the institution (or, 
rather, the threat) of legal proceedings requires him—or even 
entitles him—to postpone the discharge of his obligations. 


* * * 


Banking in South Africa 


The large changes in economic conditions in South 
Africa during the past year or so have left a marked imprint 
upon the balance sheet of Barclays Bank (D. C. and 0O.), 
roughly one-half of whose business is tramsacted with or 
within the Union. The large deflation of the banking struc- 
ture in South Africa, and especially the running-down of the 
Union’s London balances, are clearly reflected in a sharp 
contraction in the bank’s its. In the year to September 
30th, these fell from £387 million to £341 million, their first 
igni fall since the bank’s formation in 1925. Among 
the bank’s assets, the counterpart of this contraction is mainly 
to be found in its cash i which dropped by {£40 
million—or by slightly less than the decline in its balance 
with the South African Reserve Bank. 
one of intense banking activity, principally because of the 
successive drives by South African importers to secure the 
maximum of supplies before import restrictions took effect. 
Thus the bank’s advances have not been maintained 
at the level reached in 1947/48, but actually risen 
bya £2,000,000 to £106 million, or iably more 
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1946 level, so that over these three years the advances ratio 
has risen from 14 to nearly 31 per cent. Thanks to this 
activity—which also extended to the bank’s business in 
despite the small decline shown in the portfolio at the 

sheet date--profits have risen further, though at a slower 
rate than in 1947/48. 


In his annual statement published with the accounts, the 
chairman, Mr Julian S. Crossley, emphasises the inevitabilit 
of the emergency measures which South Africa has Ig 
had to take. He considers, however, that the improvement jg 
the Union’s terms of trade which devaluation has 
about will give a significant relief. Although restrictions on 
dollar imports may have to be maintained for a time, “it 
seems certain that South Africa should, in the near future, 
be able to restore her sterling resources to a figure which 
will permit of normal imports from the United Kingdom,” 
This is a more cautious view than has been apparent ip 
certain recent press reports from the Union ; even so, it 
seems £0 presuppose a continued inflow of capital from 
Britain. 

* * x 


Higher Railway Charges 


The debate on Thursday of last week on the first report 
of the British Transport Commission was hardly more suc- 
cessful than the debate on the Coal Board’s report as an 
essay in the working out of a technique of public audit of 
nationalised industries. It was inevitably concerned more 
directly with the Commission’s application for increased 
charges on freight traffic, of which an account was given in 
last week’s issue. The Minister of Transport praised the 
work of the Commission in 1948 and the excellence of its 
report and accounts; he outlined the conciliation machinery 
which has been set up. The rest of his speech was almost 
entirely concerned with charges. 


Mr Barnes denied that he appeared as the apologist of 
the Commission. But he certamly acted as a very sym- 
pathetic interpreter of an application on which he has to 
give judgment. The flat increase of one-sixth in present 
freight charges is an emergency measure which has no com 
nection with the charges schemes which the Commission has 
the duty of preparing. On these schemes, Mr Barnes added 
little to the information in the Commission’s report; the 
general principles which have been worked out on conditions 
of carriage and standard mileage will soon be made known, 
but the major tasks of classification of goods and schedules 
of rates have yet to be tackled. 

The Minister very properly dismissed the idea of a sub- 
sidy as a temporary way out of the railways’ difficulties:— 

I do not consider that this House should influence the 
industry to assume that its problems can be erred 
from the industry to the taxpayer. 

To be quite fair to the Commission, such suggestions came 
almost entirely from back-bench supporters of the Goverm 
ment, not from the industry, as Barnes was ready 


recognise. But he would have none of the argument 
the deficit confronting the railways was due in any degree 
to inefficiency. Every test, he claimed, proved the contraty, 
but the tests he quoted were confined to examples of rising 
costs cited in the 1948 report. 


Silence on the “C” licensed vehicle was not the least 
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4s 00 2100 of coal according to distance hauled, and about 
x<.ona ton of crude steel. Here is a problem of major public 
iaerest. Who is to act as the custodian of that interest ? 
Not, om last week’s showing, the Minister of Transport. 


Industry and Trade 
(oal Output and Finance 


Coal output rose again last week, and the total of 
457,100 tons was the highest recorded this year; deep- 
gined output rose by 86,000 tons to 4,355,000 tons, and 
wpencast production increased by 20,000 tons. The cumu- 
itive total from both sources for the first 48 weeks of 1949 
is 198,778,300 tons, and a reasonable chance now appears 
d reaching the lower of the two target figures for the year 
15 and 220 million tons) which were mentioned in the 
Economic Survey. 

The quarterly statistical statement of the National Coal 
ward for the third quarter of 1949 shows something of the 
wurse of the board’s financial affairs during the year. The 
suplus for the quarter, after allowing for interest and 
interim income to coalowners, and after deducting £650,000 
for estimated liability for profits tax, was £2,350,235. This 
is {141,500 less than in the second quarter of this year, 
but since operations in the third quarter are considerably 
more disturbed by holidays it is by no means an unsatis- 
futory result. The third quarter of 1948, by contrast, 
showed a deficit of £373,000. 

Pethaps the key figure at which industry will look is the 
wst of producing a ton of coal. This rose by nearly 43d. 
«against the second quarter (from 4§s. 2.2d. to 45s. 6.6d.); 
and it was nearly 1s. higher than in the first quarter of the 
yar. It was still, however, below the level of the third 
wd fourth quarters of last year, and it can be blamed on the 
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holidays. It is still possible that, when the figures for 
full year are available, it will appear that the general 
of coal costs is now slightly downward. S per 
in the third quarter, at 48s. 2.8d., were higher than i 
second quarter, and 6.7d higher than in the third q 
of 1948. This the board attributes “partly to the price 
adjustments introduced in May, 1949, and partly to improve- 
ments in coal preparation resulting in the marketing of 
better qualities of coal.” 

_In commenting on the statistics, the board draws atten- 
tion to two “substantial provisions” which have not yet 
appeared in the accounts, but which “ may yet prove to 
be necessary” The first of these is a possible increase in 
liability for workmen’s compensation cases arising before 
July, 1948; it appears to turn on the question whether the 
five-day week constitutes in law a “change in rates of 
remuneration.” The second possible liability will be of 
interest to many industrial enterprises: it is for a “ taxa- 
tion reserve ” to cover the initial tax allowance for deprecia- 
tion. This, as the board points out, has reduced current 
liabilities for taxation, but will add to future liabilities, 


g 


f 


* t ¥ 


Fall in Free Sterling 


The decline in the quotations for transferable and 
bilateral account sterling, which began very soon after the 
first surprise that the new official rate had been fixed as low 
as $2.80 had been overcome, has gathered momentum in the 
past fortnight. The discounts now prevailing look distinctly 
threatening. As these discounts widen, third country trade 
in a growing range of goods and commodities becomes pos- 
sible. Estimates from New York suggesting that sales of 
“cheap ” sterling there amount to £125,000 a day or more 
(against £250,000 a day before devaluation) may or may not 
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measure the volume of such trade with fair accuracy. But 
arithmetic apart, there can be little doubt that free sterling 
rates have fallen to a level where interest in commodity 
shunting has quickened, and the risk of losing dollars to 
third countries has increased. The table below gives recent 
movements in free sterling: — 

' Free STERLING oy New Yor« 


Dollars per / 


November 29th December 64b 




















November Lith 
1 ype ot ; | ; 
Sterling Price Discount (a)! Price (Discount (a)! Price Ips oun (a) 
Se ee $ % 
ai ! { 
| | ' 
Accounts :— | | 
French ..... 2-60-2-63 7 2 552-60) 8 2-45-2-50 12 
Italian ..... | 2-61-2-64 6 2- 50-255 10 2-44-2-47 vv 
Belgian .... | 2-70-2-75 3 2-73-2-76 2 2-73-2-76 2 
Duich ..... | 2°60-2-64 7 2-50-2-55 | 10 2-43-24 13 
Chinese. .1" | 2-602-63} 7 |2-502-55) WW | 2-52 2-06} 0 
| 
(a) Based on middle prices, 


The first quotations after devaluation were around $2.75 ; 
October saw a decline to around $2.62 with a few quotations 
in one or two centres down to little more than $2.50. The 
new and much more serious decline set in during the second 
half of November; by Wednesday of this week Dutch 
account sterling had fallen a further 3 cents to $2.40-$2.43. 
This discount is now fully 14 per cent compared with about 
25 per cent during the summer months when the existence 
of the free sterling market was an important factor both in 
the decision to devalue and in the choice of the new rate. 
If, indeed, it is true that daily sales of “ cheap ” sterling now 
run well into six figures, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might surely seek reasons other than the mere assertion that 
“if people in this country did not go out of their way to 
decry sterling it would be all right.” 


* * * 


Freight Market Recovery 


Freight rates in the tramp shipping market are begin- 
ning to revive. Many factors often combine to produce 
renewed activity at the turn of the year, but it is generally 
the chartering of new season grain in the Southern 
Hemisphere which affects most of the world’s trade routes. 
{n this respect the River Plate chartering market has once 
again provided the key to tramp freight rates. Outward 
chartering from the Plate, which has been stagnant for longer 
than usual, showed signs of activity in the last week of 
November, when a ship was chartered for the Continent, 
December loading, at 33s. 6d. The next ship for similar 
business obtained 35s., and current rates for January loading 
are in the neighbourhood of 42s. For vessels available in 
the first three months of 1950, the prospects are that rates 
will bhacden further, since shipments of maize, which have 
been held up by the Argentine authorities since October, 
will begin to flow according to agreements with (amongst 
others) France, Italy and Britain. Argentina has also entered 
into contracts with India and Japan to exchange commodi- 
nes, and shipment of these will begin early next year. 

The improved prospects of homeward employment have 
naturally been reflected in a fail in outward rates for coal to 
the Plate, which have declined several shillings from the level 
of 42s. 6d. Dollar freights for United States coal to Europe, 
however, failed to revive after the end of the American coal 
strike, and this market has been superseded by the revival 
of Continental and United Kingdom coal chartering for 
Mediterranean countries. Outward coal rates from 
UK/Continent have improved from about 17s. to 22s. for 
West Italy and about 19s. 6d. to 26s. for the Adriatic. 

The movement of grain from Australia to the United 
Kingdom is sti!l a matter for conjecture, since the disagree- 
ment over prices has not yet been resolved, but Australian 
grain is moving to. Japan, the Far. East and Middle Eastern 
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destinations, and in this trade there have been many fixtures 
at slightly improving rates The general increase in rats 
can be attributed partly to seasonal chartering and trade 
movements, and partly to an accidental improvement in’ the 
distribution of available tonnage. Increasing demand for 
the carriage of North Pacific lumber to Atlantic ports, fo, 
example, has drawn off some of the tonnage which had 
accumulated in the East At the same time, the decline in 
teans-Atlantic coal traffic has caused the laying up of 

high-cost ships which need dollar freights to justify their 


existence. 


* * * 


Employment in Ship Repairing 


{t is easy to understand that experience has made indus- 
trey on the Tyne, Clyde and Mersey sensitive to threats of 
unemployment in shipbuilding and ship repairing. But the 
agitation which has begun to appear, and the pressure on 
Members of Parliament and Ministers to take political actioa, 
make it necessary that the roots of the matter should be 
properly examined. It has to be recognised that the immense 
wactime expansion of shipbuilding and repairing activity 
could not be expected to last for ever. More than 100,000 
workers were brought in from other industries during the 
war to deal with the abnormal demands on the shipyards, 
and the yards themselves were obliged to farm out much 
work to sub-contractors. Naval work fell off rapidly at the 
end of the war, but the enlarged labour force was still 
needed to attend to the large volume of merchant ship recon- 
version and arrears of maintenance. 


This abnormal work was bound to come to an end, and 
throughout 1949 it has been declining as the ships concerned 
have gone back into service. Many of the workers involved 
are employed by firms which are not primarily shipbuilders 
or repairers, but which normally engage in other engineering 
or “finishing” trades. But they may have been classified 
during the war as engaged in shipbuilding and repairing, 
and it is likely that many are still retained as such io 
Ministry of Labour statistics. The regular shipbuilding and 
repairing firms, which are now relying much less on assistance 
from other industries, regard those figures as inflated. This 
may explain the somewhat alarming figures which were 
quoted at a meeting of trade union delegates in Newcastle last 
Saturday, when it was claimed that the industry had already 
shed 75,000 men and that another 75,000 were likely to find 
themselves unemployed before long. Such statements have 
to be viewed in the light of the fact that ship repairing firms 
employed directly only about 30,000 men on the average 
before the war, and never more than about 80,000 at the 
wartime peak. 

It need not be denied that large numbers of men are find- 
ing, and will have to find, alternative employment as the 
ship repairing industry returns to more normal and compet 
tive conditions. The shipbuilders have still a solid back 
ground of orders for new ships which will keep them fully 
employed for some two years, although the volume of 
will then fall off sharply if new orders cannot be attr 
at a higher cate than at present. The future level of employ 
ment, in fact, is largely a matter of competitive price m a0 
international market, and of the ability of workers and 
managements to meet competition. The moment is Dob 
therefore, a happy one fot the Confederation of Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Unions to insist on its claim for an extte 
£t a week for its members. At the same time the | 
stewards have been busy lobbying MPs with some hig 
coloured proposals—one of which would prevent 
shipowners from having their ships repaired overseas. 1268 
pay no regard to their obvious long-term effect on the ck 
time industries. But it seems likely that Lord Hall and 
Stafford Cripps, who are to discuss questions of emp®y- 
ment with representatives of the unions, will bear the longer 
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Progress with Atomic Energy 


In reply to @ question in the House of Commons on 
Monday, the Minister of Supply made it clear that Britain 
hgs still only two atomic piles in operation. Both are at 

] and are of too low 2 power to be more than research 
ols, although they can supply radio-active materials for 
joutine industrial and medical uses. The smaller pile came 
jnio operation in the summer of 1947 and the second nearly 
year later. Neither of the two piles at Sellafield in Cumber- 
nd is yet ready. This plant was to have three chain- 
acting piles designed to produce fissile materials, but work 
oo the third has been stopped. The official explanation 
peaks of a review of the programme and “ possible develop- 
ments in the near future.” The rate of progress at Seliafield 
must t0 a large extent control the speed of development 
throughout the enue programme because the fissile materials, 
a present limited to uranium and plutonium. are essential 
«0 the production of atomic weapons and will probably be 
ihe basis of any commercial development of atomic energy. 

The siting of a third plant nears Chester was announced a 
little over a fortmight ago. Beyond saying that i is “ con- 
nected with ” the atomic energy programme the Ministry of 
Supply has given no indication of the purpose of the plant. 

A new cyclotron, claimed to be the most powerful ‘n 
Europe. was successfully tested at Harwell this week. Al- 
though low energy piles have long superseded the cyclotron 
asa source of radio-active material. cyclotrons remain one of 
the basic tools of nuclear research. The Harwell cyclotron js 
one of the few to have sufficient power to produce mesons— 
which are believed to be the link holding together the parti- 
cles in the nucleus of the atom. Since the whole atomic 
plogramme begins with the deliberate disintegration of this 
nucleus, knowledge of the character and behaviour of the 
mesons May suggest a new approach or at least simplify 
present methods. Hence. the importance of the cyclotron 
les ip its use for research into these fundamenial problems. 
Similar lines of research are being followed in the United 
States. 


® * * 


Anglo-American Visit to Japan 


_The representatives of the British and American cotion 
iestile indusiries have concluded their talks in the United 
States, and have agreed that a joint mission from both indus- 


ines should visit Japan soon. The British cotton industry , 


has been urging such a mission since last year; but the 
Americans showed at first some reluctance to undertake it, 
aid were in general less interested than Lancashire in the 
dangers of Japanese competition. Four delegates from each 
of the two countries are now suggested ; and the task of ihe 
mission will be confined to fact-finding. This is probably 
the best arrangement that could be made. Too little is 
known in the west about the course of affairs in Japan. and 
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about the considerations which are’ likely ‘to govern the 
revival of the Japanese textile trade; for any firm proposals 
produced at this time to have much chance of acceptance. 
There is, in any case, little doubt that the picture of Japanese 
trade has been changing in the past year and has not 
finished changing. A survey and a report—if they do not 
proceed from unreasonable or festrictive premises—ma 
therefore give Lancashire a better basis on- which to frame 
its trading policy. 

At is known that, where the British tend to be concerned 
with Japanese questions, the American cotton textile industry 
1s more interested in its sales prospects in the sterling area 
and the other places (including North America itself) where 
British and American cotton textiles come into competition. 
The cautiously worded statement which was issued at the 
end of the talks expresses this interest. The British repre- 
sentatives gave an assurance that they would not use cur- 
rency difficulties or Government “ administrative proce- 
dures ” to make “ unnecessary barriers ” to American textile 
exports. The Americans expressed understanding of the 
British need for dollar earnings. These general and guarded 
assurances may mean little ; or they may conceal a genuine 
approach to understanding. 


* * * 


Trade Talks 


The two-day review of trade and payments by the Anglo- 
French economic committee this week was concerned with 
the sudden emergence of a sterling surplus in France—until 
recently France suffered from an apparently chronic sterling 
deficit—but the official communiqué gives no hint of any 
measure to reverse the new condition. The changing 
trend in payments, if it persists, will call for an early 
revision of France’s drawing rights on this country ; the com- 
mittee discussed this question but decided to leave over a 
decision until early in 1950. At the moment, French draw- 
ing rights in sterling exceed France’s needs and considerable 
sums have not been taken up. 


The trade and payments talks with Sweden were expected 
10 be concluded by the end of this week, but some of the 
really difficult aspects of the negotiations have still not been 
resolved. Indeed, the Swedish delegation in London holds 
that it has gone as far in making concessions as its brief 
allowed. and has returned to Stockholm. One of the diffi- 
culties, it is believed, is the gap between the amount of 
timber Sweden is willing to supply and the amount Britain 
would take. On the financial side, Sweden’s anxiety about 
its sterling surplus must be rising as the value of the pound 
declines in the free market. Sweden has accumulated further 
sterling this year—its balances now exceed £40 million—and 
it is most anxious to continue the revaluation guarantee under 
which its sterling balances must be written up in terms of 
kroner in the event of any sterling devaluation not followed 
pari passu by Sweden. 
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While talks with France and Sweden are beset by difficul- 
ties because the two countries command at present sufficient, 
if not excessive, sterling, talks with Spain and Poland are 
conducted against a background of too little sterling. Thus 
the review of Anglo-Spanish trade for 1950 was unable to 
envisage any great ion because Spain’s sterling 
shortage persists. The Spaniards invariably come to these 
meetings armed with long lists of goods they would like to 
buy here ; but they find it hard enough to pay for even their 
present level of imports. 


The renewed talks with Poland concern compensation for 
British assets and a settlement of Polish debts. Like all 
negotiators from the iron-curtain countries, the Poles are 
unable to deviate an inch from their instructions, and when 
they were told, firmly, a fortnight ago that their offer was 
quite inadequate, they went back to Warsaw for consultations. 
They have now returned, more quickly than was expected, 
with new proposals. 

2 


Cable Scheme Rejected 


The Cable and Wireless scheme (described in The 
Economist of November 5th) required 75 per cent approval. 
The proposals submitted to the ordinary stockholders of 
Cable and Wireless (Holding) failed, in the event, to secure 
even a simple majority. This result is the more convincing 
because the directors could already command the support 
of ordinary stock held by the constituent or associated com- 
panies. Out of £6,883,103 of ordinary stock on the register, 
holders of £2,447,461 voted for the scheme and {2,546,792 
against, and the voters against outnumbered those for by 
two to one. 


Although Sir Edward Wilshaw affected to be perplexed 
by the attitude of stockholders at the meeting a fortnight 
ago—they had been offered £32 million, yet they spurned 
it—their vote is decisive in one respect. It may not commit 
the opposition to the principle of liquidation and nothing 
but liquidation, but it clearly commits the directors to find 
an acceptable compromise. The criticisms of the size of 
the investment trust. which was proposed and the cost of 
running it clearly struck home. No doubt in the event some 
stockholders who have recently argued strongly for liquida- 
tion might on certain terms be prepared to settle for a larger 
distribution to the ordinary shareholders and an investment 
trust of smaller size. 

. But in principle the arguments for an orderly liquidation 
of the y's assets and their total distribution have not 
been overthrown. It is no answer to this case to say that 
realisation will involve throwing good stocks on to a bad 
market ; properly conducted, realisation need do nothing of 
the sort. The chairman has promised to give “some form 
of analysis” of investments in “future balance sheets.” 
Surely, such an analysis should be given with the new pro- 
posals, assuming (as is probably safe to assume) that they 
are a diluted version of the original scheme and provide 
merely for a larger distribution of assets and a smaller invest- 
ment trust. Without it, stockholders would again be invited 
to discuss their own fate without access to sufficient facts. 


Commodities and Prices 
Argentine Maize Mystery 


The Ministry of Food has again succeeded in creating a 
mystery—this time by its purchase of 300,000 tons of maize 
from Argentina. It is y to be congratulated either on the 
way in which the purchase was made or on the secrecy in 
which the deal was encased. The contract was in fact con- 
cluded. some little time ago. It was made in London by 
direct negotiation with one particular firm, instead of being 

it on to-the market for general tender as in the . (The 
Iataibary: hed. peomnleed 6 bey gh the trade and had 
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discussed terms for this year’s Argentine contract With the 
informal committee of grain shippers). The deal was’ also 
made over the heads of both the British Food Mission ang 
~ catia oer in Buenos Aires. The Mini istry must 

early its buying procedure to particu lar circumstance, 
But it seems odd, to say the least, that its own j 
in Argentina were not consulted, especially as they had been 
trying to secure a lower price for Argentine maize. This 
inadvertence is not likely to be lost on the Argentine 
tiators in the present discussions on the revision of the 
Argentine meat price. 

The trade agreement signed last June provided that Britain 
would buy {20 million worth of maize—say, 1,000,000 ton; 
at {20 a ton. Argentina had large stocks of maize, but 
the Ministry decided to wait in the hope that Argentina would 
offer a lower price. Then it was discovered that Argentin 
had sold large quantities to France and Germany and that 
the amount still available for export had dwindled consider. 
ably. Thereupon the Ministry suddenly decided to purchas: 
the 300,000 tons and to accept the Argentine offer of {21 
a ton. This price is a decided improvement on last year’s, 
which was {28 a ton; the current Chicago price is a litte 
over {18 10s. a ton, and the difference between it and the 
new Argentine price may be a fair premium to pay to avoid 
expenditure of dollars. But stocks of maize are very large 
in the United States, and if British requirements are aot 
covered by supplies from other sources, American maize may 
have to be bought with ECA funds, 

If bulk purchase is to function efficiently, the department 
concerned must be able to take quick decisions. But on this 
particular decision some explanation is clearly necessary. 
The Ministry went back on an undertaking given to the trade. 
No chance was given to other firms to make competitive bids, 
though the price at which the Ministry bought was the lowest 
that had till then been offered. Moreover, there was m0 
consultation with the Ministry’s own representatives in | 
Buenos Aires. There may have been good reasons for these | 
actions, but so far the trade has not been able to find them. 


* * x 


Prices since Devaluation 


The rise in sterling prices of many foodstuffs and raw 
materials since September is putting to the test the Char- 
cellior of the Exchequer’s optimism about the effects of de- 
valuation on prices. It is, of course, necessary to distinguish 

between movements in the index of retail prices 
(about which his forecast of less than a point rise by the mM 
of the year is the most explicit) and movements in industrial 
raw materials. The latter show a rising, but not entirely cot- 
sistent, trend. 

Immediately on devaluation, prices of non-ferrous metals, 
in sterling, rose by practically 44 per cent. Since thea, 
copper has risen, but lead and zinc have fallen. Tin, of 
course, is a special case ; the sharp fall here has followed the 
reopening of the market, and it is rooted in the clear prospect 
of freer supplies. Again, cotton has been fairly steady 
there has been another large American ce ip the spot 
price is not much above the support level. 
particularly in the last two months. A significant pouter 
perhaps cocoa, whose price in New York has risen by over 25 | 
per cent since September. Coffee has risen to a 
height owing to the threat of scarcity ; the dollar price for tet 
has fallen while the sterling price has risen ; the same co 


devaluation ; others arise only indirectly. All of them' 

aflect the level of costs, including the cost_of living © 

Britain sooner or later. They go far to underline the vag 
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The ‘Nelson’ welding gun (marketed by Crompton Parkinson 
Ltd.), which fixes studs to steel surfaces by welding instead of 
drilling and tapping, is now produced to specification much more 
quickly by transfer moulding the main body in BAKELITE high- 
strength material Grade X199/3 Natural. This moulding in- 
corporates many metal inserts, including a heavy copper solenoid, 
and is characterized by its precision and great strength. 

There is a BAKELITE material for every known application—and 
among them one which may help you to simplify some operation, 
speed it up and reduce its cost. Why not avail yourself of our 
co-operation? Ring our technical representative at Sloane 9911 
(London); Midland 5911 (Birmingham); Central 4908 
(Manchester); City 6825 (Glasgow). 
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published in The Economist of September 24, 1949. Four 
basic assumptions are made ; that purchase prices for im- 
ports, in terms of local currencies, are unchanged ; that 
insurance and freight increase proportionately with the 
general level of import prices; that the composition of 
imports from different sources and the domestic element in 
all sterling prices remain unchanged. 

On the basis of the pattern of imports in mid-1949, it is 
estimated that import prices may rise by slightly over 15 per 
cent as a direct rest of devaluation. The rise in the 
Ministry of Labour’s index of retail prices is put at 3.3 per 
cent and the food component alone at 5.2 per cent. Profes- 
sor Allen adds that although certain factors might tend to 
keep down the rise in import and retail prices, the “ factors 
operating the other way are likely to predominate.” If the 
indirect effects of devaluation are taken into account—as they 
should be, though, of course, they are impossible as yet to 
measure—import prices must be expected to rise by more 
than 15 per cent and the index of retail prices by “ at least 
3 per cent by the end of the year ” and perhaps by 5 per cent 
or more by next spring. If these estimates prove accurate 
they will certainly confound the official optimists. 


* * * 


Wool at a Peak? 


The wool market has been exceptionally firm in recent 
weeks. When the London sales opened three weeks ago, 
demand was concentrated on crossbred types and their prices 
rose sharply to some 50 per cent above the level of last 
July. The switch from merino to crossbred was no doubt 
encouraged by the recent high prices for finer wools. Brad- 
ford did most of the buying ; its stocks have been at a rela- 
tively low level for the past six months. During the second 
week, however, there was a reverse. Bradford purchased 
much smaller quantities and Continental countries also gave 
little support to the market. Crossbred prices fell by 5 to 
10 per cent. This week the same somewhat cautious tone 
prevailed but prices were maintained. 


The sharp rise in wool prices since devaluation could not 
be expected to continue if inflationary conditions in Europe 
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were curbed—that, of course, is not a certainty. The United 
States has been buying certain quantities of wool since the 
devaluation of sterling but on a much smaller scale than was 
generally expected. The wool market is, therefore, influenced 
more by the level of European demand. On present show- 
ing, the market may again become vulnerable in the early part 
of next year. Purchases in primary markets in the past two 
months have been heavy and this wool should be available 
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What is more interesting is the steady improvement which 


_ has taken place in the quality of the Australian clip singe 


1946-47. The accompanying chart shows that last season 
merino wools accounted for 74 per cent of total 
against 68 per cent two seasons earlier, while 40 per cent of 
the total clip consisted of 64s and finer wools. This trend is 
expected to continue during the current season. If thes: 
expectations materialise, there is more reason to expect some 
check to the rising prices for high quality wools, if not a fall. 


x * x 
Buying Copper 


The ry of Supply has apparently decided to con- 
tinue its policy of buying Rhodesian copper at the prevailing 
American price converted into sterling at the devalued rate, 
with suitable adjustments for freight and grade. No official 
announcement has been issued, but the news has been given 
by Mr A. Chester Beatty in his annual statement to share- 
holders of Mufulira Copper Mines. The system has been 
in force for some years, but after devaluation the Ministry of 
Supply suggested a revision, seeking presumably to limit the 
rise in the sterling price of copper. No agreement, however, 
was reached with the Rhodesian producers, so the old system 
was retained. Mr Chester Beatty also mentioned that the 
Ministry’s contracts with Mufulira which were for six months’ 
delivery have now been reduced to three months’ delivery. 
The Mufulira output for January has been contracted for 
on the basis of 17% cents a Ib. f.a.s. for electrolytic copper 
and for February on the basis of 184 cents a lb. The current 
American price is 184 cents a lb. Mr Chester Beatty gave a 
personal opinion that during the current financial year either 
the London Metal Exchange would be reopened for other 
base metals or that bulk buying would cease, although there 
was no indication of either event happening at present. 


Canadian copper producers were not a little disturbed 
recently when the Ministry of Supply announced that it was 
prepared to receive tenders for 15,000 tons of special shapes 
of copper for delivery during the first quarter of 1950, In 
the past, the Ministry bought these shapes. direct from 
specific Canadian producers. But as ECA funds were being 
used for the purchase, the ECA authorities suggested that 
the purchase should be mace by competitive tenders from 
both American and Canadian producers. The latter feared 
that the Americans might undercut them.. As it happened 
the whole contract with the exception of 700 tons went to 
Canada because their tenders were more favourable. Similar 
requests for tenders will be made for each of the following 
quarters. The quantity will be approximately the same 
for the first quarter. 


* * * 


Commonwealth Sugar Production 


Discussions at present taking place between the Ministry 
of Food, Australia, South Africa and the sugar producing 
colonies are expected to be concluded next week. Last 
August, representatives of the British West Indies visited 
Britain to discuss future sugar policy ; in order to satisfy the 
other Commonwealth producers it was decided to do nothing 
until November, when the Ministry of Food would determine 
its buying programme with each producing country. Theres 
no suggestion of a Commonwealth agreement, although, * 
with other commodities, the form of long-term contract | 
that method of is decided upon) will be 
the same for 


as the British West Indies, unemployment is large and an 
expansion in production might alleviate some of the 
social distress, in that case, the approach may und 

n of sugar is to.expand, output from 
have to be increased. Yet some of the Commonwealth 
countries—Australia is an example—are high-cost 
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sod cither the taxpayer or the consumer would have to pay 

ingly a Thirdly, there is the problem of 
wrplus supplies in dollar area—chiefly in Cuba. In the 
past, BCA funds have been allocated to Britain to purchase 
Cuban sugar, and so long as Marshall Aid is available, such 
allocations are likely to continue. But reports have suggested 
that Cuba would be willing to accept sterling rather. than 
accumulate cumbersome surpluses, provided an international 
sugar scheme existed. 


These problems hold out little prospect of a single solu- 
tion. The social development of the colonies is clearly 
a matter for the Colonial Office rather than the Ministry. 
The Commission of Igquiry into the sugar industry of Lee- 
ward Islands, Antigua and St. Kitts rejected, on a majority 
verdict, the suggestion to nationalise the sugar factories, but 
recommended the use of under-cultivated land, improve- 
ments in wages and working conditions and the establishment 
of a Wages Board to improve industrial relations. 
Acommission in British Guiana has now proposed a subsidy 
or bonus to sugar growers of {1 (at the old dollar rate) 
for each ton of sugar raised in the next fifteen years. Such 
a proposal would undoubtedly increase profits from growing 
sugar, but its contribution to the social welfare of the colony 
would be secondary. A subsidy is generally the easiest solu- 
tion but seldom the best. The West Indian proposal is 
apparently a ten-year contract with guaranteed prices. 

Clearly a series of long-term contracts is the likely solution, 
though opinions vary as to their length. Increased sugar pro- 
duction within the Commonwealth should be encouraged, so 
long as the risk of inflated costs is avoided. If the colonies 
have a guaranteed market for their output, the development 
of their sugar industries could be studied from a social stand- 
point. On the other hand, the long-term contracts could be 
fitted within the framework of an international marketing 
scheme in the same way as the American contracts for Cuban 
supplies were before the war. 





Export Prospects 

Canada to Buy British Steel 
The British steel industry expects to send 160,000 ‘tons 
of steel to Canada within the next tweive ‘months ; orders 
have recently been signed for rails worth $1,850,000, and 
orders under negotiation for other steel products are expected 
to bring the total to between $15 and $20 million. Under 
normal conditions, Canada imports between 700,000 and 
1,000,000 tons of steel a year. The bulk of the im has 
always been supplied by the United States. The a 
steelmakers themselves produce about 3 million tons a year. 


But Canadian imports have been increased to 14 million 
tons this year, and the figure in 1950 is expected to be the 
same. Consumption will remain at a high level for several 
years to meet the needs of big capital investment projects. 
The Canadian government expects $3 billion to be spent 
over the next five years on oil equipment to develop the 
Alberta and Manitoba oilfields and to build the refineries 
connected with them. An iron ore industry is being opened 
up on a large scale in Labrador, and a big hydro-electric 
development programme is in hand. The biggest demand 
at present is for steel for the pipelines from Alberta to the 
Great Lakes and to Vancouver. The Canadians hope to 
obtain some pipe from Britain, but will make most of it 
themselves from increased imports of special rolled slab 
from the United States. A good deal of heavy structural 
steel is expected to come from Britain and also a certain 
amount of sheet, some of it deep drawn and some motor 
body sheet. To supply the latter, Britain imports siab from 
the United States for re-rofling into sheet in this country. 


Canada would buy now considerably more steel from 
Britain if more could be spared, but the British steel mission 
which has recently toured Canada expects, in the long run, 





BARBER TEXTILE CORPORATION 


LIMITED 
Year ended 3Ist July, 1949 
CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS show 


Issued Capital— £ 

{1 Preference Shares 5%, 55,000 
4/- Ordinary Shares 401,667 
Premium on Shares... ... 595,323 
Reserves and Undistributed Profit 298,018 


Surplus (including Net Current Assets 
£518,261 and Government Securities 


£113,936) 1,350,008 


Profits st pes SO, 352,914 
Taxation 183,932 


Profits (net) ... 168,982 


Dividends (net) ey, TSI. Lees 
~ Paid on Ordinary (subject to Income 
is Tax) ees ase eos ese 
»- Increase in Reserves and Undistributed 
__ Profits over last year 
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Condensed General Statement as at 3ist October, 1949 





Cash, clearings and due from banks ne «9146 393,614.96 
Government and other public securities not exceeding 
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Other bonds and stocks, not exceeding market value 03 


Sener tonnes and’ Meadaued Gaur tut provtlions ter bad * 
Liabilities of customers under acceptances and fetters of 
COGIC (mB POH COMER) onic eine ss ements i est 
Shares of and loans to controlied companies... .04 
rE 
LIABILITIES 
Notes fee civcubatice ii ie tentnrnp nner &, 1,224,016.91 
Acceptances and lett of credit outstandiag ............. ties se 
Other liabilities . oe ease ce Gumieeniees : B . 
Rigteternentet oe —-saea SERENE a 74ee.9o8 ae 
Undivided profits Gigp hs calate pit 


CAPITAL RESERVE 
$12,000,000 $24,000,000 
GENERAL OFFICE : TORONTO, CANADA 


Branches across Canada end in NaS 
JAMAICA ® CUBA PUERTO RICO @ DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
LONDON, ENG. : NEW YORK: 
108, Old Broad Street 49, Wall Street 
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severe American competition at every point. In spite of 
Canada’s present need for steel, and her willingness te it 
from Britain, the individual orders now being placed have 
been won in the face of competition. With one exception of 
purely local significance, there are no restrictions on the 
import of American steel into Canada, and the American steel 
strike appears to have made surprisingly little difference to 
supplies. Devaluation has helped the British exporters, but 
they still have to compete with American works which are 
only a short distance across the American border from the 
biggest centres of Canadian demand. Canadian firms them- 
selves cannot compete with these firms when they have long- 
distance freight charges to bear. 


* *x * 


South Africa Eases Motor Imports 


The South African Government has allocated {10 
million for the import of motor vehicles in the first half of 
1950: £5,000,000 for imports from hard currency areas, 
£4,625,000 for imports from the sterling area and the balance 
of £375,000 for imports from various Continental countries. 
The bulk of these will have to be assembled in South Africa. 
Since July no licences have been granted for the import of 
assembled cars, and most of the British manufacturers, lack- 
ing assembly facilities in South Africa, lost business. In 1948 
the Austin Motor Company was selling more cars in South 
Africa than any other British manufacturer. But these were 
assembled cars, and the company did not begin assembling 
in South Africa until October of this year, and then on a 
very small scale ; it is unlikely that more than 350 Austins 
have been assembled there in the past six months. 


In the long run the American exporters, though they have 
big assembly plants, are likely to be in the worse position. 
Both Ford and General Motors have recently built new 
factories believed to have cost between {1,500,000 and 
$2,000,000 each. The import licences granted to American 
exporters are not nearly enough to keep these factories 
working to capacity or their labour force fully employed. 
The South African Government has done what it can to 
help them by giving the largest British allocations to the 
two American-owned firms, Ford and Vauxhall, which use 
the assembly plants of their parent companies. Vauxhall 
have been promised licences for 3,700 cars and Ford for 
3,278 cars. The Government has also encouraged American 
motor concerns to stretch their dollar allocation by getting 
from their British subsidiaries as many components as pos- 
sible for incorporation into the American cars assembled in 
South Africa. 


The share of the other British companies has been based 
on the capacity of the assembly facilities which they already 
have in South Africa, and the length of time it will take to 
get these plants into smooth running order. The Austin 
company has been allocated 2,367 cars, the Nuffield group 
(Morris cars) just under 2,000, the Rootes group (Hillman 
cars) just over 1,000 and Standard half this number. 
Altogether 13,000 British cars will be imported in the first 
six months of 1950 to the value of about £3,000,000. 
The balance of the sterling allocation is for spares, 
heavy commercial vehicles and a few motor cycles. The 
British manufacturers are not disposed to make any long- 
term plans on the basis of these new arrangements, which 
they consider as an expedient devised by the South African 
government to tide over a period of difficulty. 


* * x 


Markets for Farm Machinery 

The British Agricultural Machinery Mission, which 
returned from Canada in June after a fact-finding tour, re- 
cently: published its report (HMSO, 2s.). It found that with 
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one or two exceptions British manufacturers could supply 
machinery suitable for the Canadian. market at comet! 
prices. The weak point is distribution. If British manufac. 
turers can arrange for adequate supplies of spares—the report 
suggests the formation of a British spare parts organisation— 
they could sell machinery, though the market is difficult. 


The report does not underrate the work involved, but jt 
might have given more attention to the inherent difficulties 
of operating from factories several thousands of miles from the 
market. Because American and Canadian farming practice js 
identical the length of the 49th parallel, American manufac. 
turers are able to treat the Canadian farming belt as part of 
their home market. They can give excellent service, carrying 
$20 million worth of spares at each of their big i 
depots, and delivering parts to the farmer within 24 hours, To 
take customers from these firms, British manufacturers must 
offer equal facilities ; it is hard to see how they can do this, 
at least without arrangements with Canadian distributors of 
the kind which enables the British Ford Motor Company to 
distribute Fordson tractors through the Ford Motor Com- 
pany of Canada. 


The problem is common to all exporters of farm 
machinery. Big American producers like International 
Harvester have found it easier to set up factories abroad. 
They have been producing certain types of equipment. in 
British since 1946, while 1,300 combines have been built in 
the 1949 season by one of the British factories of the Cana- 
dian undertaking, Massey-Harris. This firm is expanding its 
activities in Britain, and has just publicly opened at 
Kilmarnock a second factory which is designed to turn ont 
400 heavy duty tractors a month, driven by the 42 hp. 
Perkins diesel engine, and 3,500 combines a year. Allis- 
omc i is another American manufacturer with British 
actories. 


By establishing subsidiaries in Britain, the Canadian and 
American firms gain freedom to retain and expand their 
markets in spite of barriers to trade and currency transfers. 
From Britain they supply more than the British market; 
they export to countries in the sterling area and elsewhere 
which lack the dollars to buy from the parent firms in North 
America. The market for heavy duty tractors and combines 
in this country and in the rest of the sterling area is becom- 
ing increasingly competitive. One of the advantages of 
the new plants laid down by American and Canadian firms 
in this country is that much of their output consists of equip- 
ment which is urgently needed by British farmers (such as 
one-man pick-up balers and self-propelled combines) which 
were formerly obtainable only by the expenditure of 
dollars. British manufacturers might not necessarily find 
in establishing factories in Canada the particular advan 
tages which have induced Canadian and American firms to 
come to Britain. They might be ill-advised to open factories 
overseas unless they, too, were introducing new equipment. 
General duty spraying equipment is one field in which the 
British agricultural engineers may have such an advantage. 


Shorter Note 


The scheme of the Peruvian’ Corporation to extend the 
moratorium on its debenture stock which has been in 
since 1933, received court sanction this week with some 
amendments. A definite extension up to the end of 1951 
has been granted. A further period of one year 1s 
for by the judgment on the condition that by the end of 
1951, the debenture holders’ committee—to be r the 
supervision or control committee—is reconstituted so that 
a majority of its members are not holders of the corporation's 
ordinary stock. The power to terminate the moratorium 
before December 31, 1952, is not affected by the modifica 
tions laid down. 
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QOMPANY MEETINGS 


BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, COLONIAL 
AND OVERSEAS) 
VERY LIQUID POSITION 
MR J. S. CROSSLEY’S REVIEW 


The twenty-fourth ordinary genera) meet- 
ing of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial 
md Overseas) will be held im London on 
December 28th. 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr J. S. Crossley, 
which has been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year to September 30, 
1949: — 

We shall propose to you that the dividend 
of last year be repeated ; as the figures show, 
jt now enjoys the protection of a good 
margin. We are transferring £200,000 out 
of profits to the Bank’s reserve fund, bring- 
ing this up to the figure of £8,000,000, and 

is being applied in writing down 
the jum on the new capital subscribed 
for the Development Corporation, which was 
jssued at a premium of 50 per cent. 

I am glad to say that the Corporation is 

ing increasingly active, and we believe 
that the foundations for a useful and valuable 
business are being laid. I feel sure that our 
stockholders will not expect to see quick 
sewilts or spectacular profits. We have, as 
you know, always held the view that results 
could only be shown over a period of some 
yeats. In the meantime, it is satisfactory to 
know that small profits are being earned. 
These have only been mede possible by 
keeping running expenses low and strict 
attention is paid to this aspect of the matter. 


DEPOSITS. AND INVESTMENTS 


Turning to the balance sheet, the most 
stiking change to be noticed is the sharp 
mduction shown in our deposits. On the 
assets side advances to customers remain as 
much the same figure as last year, and, conse- 
quently, represent a substantially higher pro- 
portion of our resources. They slightly 
exceed the total of our investments, so that 
the ratios of these items to our total deposits 
now stand at 30.88 per cent. and 29.02 per 
cent. respectively. Although cash has fallen 
sharply to 20.27 per cent., the balance sheet 
stil shows a very liquid position, more 
especially since under the heading of bills 
discounted we hold over £42,000,000 of 
Treasury bills of the British and South 
African Government, and British Exchequer 

maturing early in 1950. 
investments, which are the second 
item in our assets, stand at 
56 and include fo; the first time 
our shareholding in the National Finance 
Corporation of South Africa. Although the 
amount is not large—£75,000—it has a rather 
special interest for us. The mew Corpora- 
ton, which was established in terms of an 
Act passed by the Union Government, has 
capital of £1,000,000 subscribed for by the 
South African Reserve Bank, the commercial 
‘ building societies, mining houses, 
Msurance companies and other financial 
Mstitutions. It commenced operations on 
September 19th. Its object is to help to 
iMtegrate the financial structure of South 
Pe Your bank is represented on the board 
new concern, which is designed to 
a. important part in the financial life 
af the community ; its progress and develop- 
Ment will be watched with close interest. 


CHANGES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


on shrinkage in our deposits reflected in 
Current balance-sheet is notable for being 


the first decline of any importance in this 
figure to be recorded since this bank was 
formed’ in 1925. The fall in deposits has 
taken place almost entirely in South Africa 
where great changes have occurred during the 
past twelve months. As an illustration it is 
interesting to see that whereas on Septem- 
ber 30, 1948, our balance with the South 
African Reserve Bank stood at over 
SA£65,000,000, this figure had shrunk to 
SA£23,000,000 twelve months later. 


_ The great change which has come over the 
picture in South Africa during the past year 
has been due to more than one factor. While 
opimions may differ as to the main cause, it 
seems to. me that the whole matter may be 
best summed up in simple language by saying 
that South Africa—like the United Kingdom, 
and, for that matter, like numerous other 
countries—has for some time been living 
beyond her means. The effect of the heavy 
adverse trade balance is clearly shown not 
only in the figures of our own bank but also 
in the published figures of the South African 
Reserve Bank, where the reserve ratio on 
September 9, 1949, fell to 29.1 per cent., the 
lowest recorded. 


NEED TO CONTROL IMPORTS 


It is no doubt true that some slowing down 
in the phenomenal rate of progress of recent 
years had to come but the underlying factors 
governing the situation were for a time ob- 
scured by the flow of capital from the United 
Kingdom, which reached altogether abnormal 
proportions during the year 1948, When this 
flood tide eventually receded the bare facts 
quickly became exposed, showing un- 
mistakably the need for drastic regulations to 
control imports. It was inevitable that adop- 
tion of these measures should create incon- 
venience and hardships but when considering 
the whole picture we should not allow our 
view to be obscured by these temporary 
factors ; although at the time they loom large 
on the horizon, they are in reality symptoms 
of maladjustment rather than of any funda- 
mental change. It is, perhaps, true to say 
that those who recently took an unduly 
gloomy view of the picture were doing as 
much harm as those who, a year or two ago, 
felt that there was scarcely a limit to the 
opportunities for expansion and profit. 


DEVALUATION 


It is too early yet to say exactly what effect 
the recent devaluation of sterling and of the 
South African pound will have on the 
economy of the. respective countries, but in 
the case of South Africa, it must, I think, be 
admitted that until this change took place 
the “terms of trade ”’-were weighted heavily 
against her ; while on the one hand she had 
to pay greatly increased prices for her im- 
ports, she was obliged to dispose of her staple 
article of export at the old price. 


The “terms of trade,” however, have now 
moved once more in her favour, and, 
although the dollar price of gold remains un- 
changed and restrictions on imports from the 
U.S.A. may have to be maintained for a time, 
it seems certain that South Africa should in 
the near future be able . ae a ee 
resources to a figure which will permit o! 
normal imports from the United Kingdom. 
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' WALTER SPENCER 
AND, COMPANY, LIMITED 
SUBSTANTIALLY LARGER PROFITS 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of 
Walter Spencer and Company, Limited, was 
held on December 7th at the Royal Victoria 
Station Hotel, Sheffield, Mr E. Ransom 
Harrison, F.S,S.A., the chairman, presiding. 


The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to September 30, 1949: 

As in previous years, I am giving with the 
report and accounts a brief review of the com- 
pany’s activities during the past year, with 
notes on the accounts. The substantial in- 
creas in profits is very gratifying, especially 
as this has been accomplished during the 
completion of the overhaul and improvement 
to existing plant. 


Expenditure on new plant during the year 
has been considerable and the commitment 
for new capital expenditure and further im- 
provements is estimated at £30,000. All the 
plans have been approved 
placed and it is hoped to complete the scheme 
before the end of the next firancial year. In 
this connection, your directors feel that it is 
prudent to place to a Contingencies reserve a 
sum equivalent to the initial allowances 
arising out of the capital expenditure during 
the year under review. 

With regard t taxation, members will 
observe that estimated taxation on profits 
earned for the year to September 30, 1949, 
has been chanaee in the profit and loss 
account. The.deferred repairs, for. which a 
provision was made in the last accounts, 
having been executed, the excess profits tax 
Senarant has been agreed and repayment 
made. 


TURNOVER AND EXPORT TRADE 


The volume of turnover has been weil 
maintained and taking into account the re- 
duction in the price of some of our products, 
production has actually increased. Every 
effort is made to increase the export trade, 
but this is getting increasingly difficult, owing 
to the restrictions imposed by the import- 
ing countries. 

With regard to the future, it is very diffi- 
cult to predict, but we have a considerable 
amount of work on our books and as a large 
proportion of our output is of a specialised 
quality and design, we look forward to the 
future with reasonable confidence if no fur- 
ther handicaps are imposed. I am pleased 
to say that our employees will again share 
in the prosperity of the firm and this has 
been allowed for in the accounts. Your 
directors a final dividend of 
10 per cent., less income tax, making with 
the interim dividend of 5 per cent., less 
income tax, paid on May 31st last, a gross 
dividend of 15 per cent., less income tax, 
leaving a sum to be carried forward of £7,904. 

It is desirable that longer time be allowed 
for the preparation of the accounts for sub- 
mission to the shareholders and therefore 
the annual general meeting next year will be 
called for at least a week later than has been 
usual. The board again wish to place on 
record their appreciation of the continued 
good service and co-operation of the staff 
and workpeople during the year, without 
which the results shown could not have been 
achieved. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted ; the proposed dividends were 
approved ; the retiring director, Mr Oscar 
S. McInery, was re-elected and the remun- 
eration of the auditors, Messrs Hart Moss 
Copley and Company, was fixed 
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NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
LIMITED 
CONTINUED RECORD OF EFFICIENT SERVICE 
MR H. D. GIDDY ON DISTORTION OF ECONOMY 


The ordinary general meeting of The 
National Bank of Australasia Limited (with 
which is united The Queensland National 
Bank Limited), was held on November 30th 
in Melbourne, Australia. 

Mr H. D. Giddy (the chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said: It is with pleasure 
[ once again submit for your approval a 
balance sheet recording the continued pro- 
gress of our institution. The balance sheet 
totals of £176,935,000 are approximately 
£19,000,000 higher than a year ago, and, of 
course, constitute a record in the history of 
the bank. 

Though I believe our nation has got a foot- 
hold from which great development is pos- 
sible, a really forward movement cannot come 
until we shake off the prevailing Icthargy 
toward work, toward enterprise and_ risk- 
taking, toward rapid completion of the task 
in hand, and toward the conversion of ideas 
and vague aspirations into practical achieve- 
ments. I am certain that two main causes 
of this let are the present inflationary 
bias and unduly high taxation, bui it is to 
the former that I propose to address myself 
today. : 

To be in the grip of an inflationary drift, a 
community does not have to be rapidly 
smothered to death under a plethora of paper 
money as, for example, Germany was in 1923. 
[c is not the acute form of the disease that 
as yet is troubling Australia so much as what 
might be termed the chronic, maiming variety, 
which has now spread into the fertile field 
of the real costs of our domestic industry 
and business. Its entrance into the system 
may well have been through wartime credit 
expansion, but the illness now is more deep- 
seated and accordingly more difficult to com- 
bart and cure. 


DEVALUATION OF STERLING A NEW FACTOR 


Twice during recent years it appeared that 
something a >proaching equilibrium in the 
fight against inflation was in sight. Hopes 
rose in 1946 and again around the close of 
last year, when export prices had steadied. 
Then, on September 19th, came the sudden 
announcement that the United Kingdom 
Government had devalued sterling in terms 
of U.S. dollars by no less than 30.5 per cent., 
and along with it the decision by the 
Commonwealth Government that the Aus- 
trahan pound would be retained at its old 
rate of exchange with sterling. 

One of the early effects of devaluation has 
been to lift our export prices once more. 
British costs and prices have also tended to be 
pushed higher, and this, together with the 
obvious fact that our essential imports from 
the North American continent must now cost 
much more, will lift prices still further over 
a wide range. Atl this means another rwirl 
of our inflationary spiral. In addition to pro- 
ducing a feeling of perplexity, virtually on a 
nation-wide scale, the inflationary bias has 
been responsible for the ent of a 
serious distortion in the Australian economy. 
In this, our primary industries and those 
which produce in the main the capital equip- 
ment of the community have suffered most. 

I feel the weakness in the present Federal 
Government’s policy is that it has tended to 
encourage the community to be satisfied with 
money withoui seeing that it gets value for 
it. 


PRODUCTION LETHARGY MUST BE OVERCOME 


I am convinced that our inflationary drift 
cannot be answered on the monetary side, if 
for no other reason than the existence of a 
widespread fear that any deliberate deflation 
of monetary invomes might upset full employ- 
ment—something which nobody wants to do. 


[ am equally convinced that improvement in 
the value of our pound cests very largely ia 
the willingness of every person in the com- 
munity to take a new interest in national 
production and creative effort. This requires 
a change in the psychological outlook of not 
a few of our people. It involves a realisation 
that the mere earning of money, no matter 
how much, is in itself not enough, and that 
value can only be put into the money cacned 
as a cesult of productive and creative effort. 


CHANGE NEEDED IN NATIONAL POLICY 


I am bound (0 plead that national policy be 
modified and its emphasis ch so that 
the willing and capable workers of all classes, 
who are, of course, in the very great majority, 
will be encouraged, by one means or another, 
to give of their best in the daily round. 

attempt to destroy the trading banks 
and to establish in their place a Federal 
Government monopoly bank represented the 
peak of the Government's efforts to change 
the social and economic pattern of Australia. 

When I addressed you fast year, we were 
awaiting the hearing of the Goverament’s 
appeal to the Privy Council. On July 26th 
the Privy Council gave its judgment dis- 
missing the appeal, and late last moath the 
reasons for its decision were made public. You 
may recall that at the time the Judicial Com- 
mittee granted the Commonwealth leave to 
continue with its appeal, the Committee ce- 
served its opinion as to whether or not it had 
jurisdiction in the actions. In the end, che 
Government’s appeal was dismissed precisely 
on this point, because the Privy Council coa- 
cluded that it did not have jurisdiction in 
the matter unless the Commonwealth Govera- 
ment first obtained a certificate from the 
High Court of Australia, permitting an appeal 
to their Lordships. This the Commonwealth 
nad not done. 


OTHER METHODS OF ACHIEVING BANK 
NATIONALIESATION 


Though one ble method of destroying 
the trading b has been rejected, the ex- 
pression of opinion given by the Privy Council 
nowhere constitutes a firm guarantee that a 
nationalised banking svstem could not be 
established in Australia. With such a vast 
step there are a number of ible methods 
by which that objective might be reached. 
Some may be slower than others, some may 
require, as it were, more than one bite at ihe 
apple, and there are conctivably one oc two 
that might precipitate nationalisation at one 
bold stroke. 

It is true some Government leaders, but 
some only, are doing their utmost to induce 

le to forget the Bank Nationalisation Act 
of 1947—the most unpopular measure ever 
ssed by an Australian Parliament. On one 
and, they are endeavouring to lead the com- 
munity to believe that the Goverament has 
changed its mind and will not now attempt 
to gain control of the people’s money ; on 
the other hand, statements by these teaders 
continually imply that the trading banks have 
designs to attack the 1945 Act with the object 
of taking unto themselves banking and credit 
control, which righily rests with Parliament. 
Any such suggestion is enticely without 
foundation. 

As an integral part of the system, [ believe 
that our bank has played and confinuecs to 
play ics full part apne Ausiralia one of 
the most efficient and most secure banking 
services in the world. That is not to say the 
service cannot be betier still. We bave ever 
in mind the duty of improving our efficiency 
aod substantially wideniog our present ser- 
vices to the community. 

‘The report and accovats were adopted. 
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HARRIS LEBUS LIMITED 


RELAXATION OF TIMBER CONTROL 


The second aanual general meeting 
Harris Lebus, Limited, was held on Dean 
ber 8th ia London, Sir Herman 
C.B.E., J.P., chairman and managing director 
presiding. : 

The followiag is an exiract from his state. 
ment, cieculated with the report and accounts 
for the year to July 15, 1949 

{n my review last year I referred to diffi. 
culttes beyond the control of your directors 
resulting from “the furniture industry gil 
being under the control of the Board of Trade 
and dependent upon the Government for the 
many moet se its material, in particular 
t » which is allocated to individual mang- 
facturets me licence to purchase and oop- 
sume.” is situation continued into the 
yeac under review. 
yeac the quantity of both hardwood and 
wood available to the company for . 
tute into furaiture, while varying from one 
allocation period to another, remained quite 
insufficient for full-scale production. 

The second half of the year proved to be 
very different and a really satisfactory situs- 
tion developed. The relaxation of contral 
by the Board of Trade of most types of hard- 
wood resulicd in more and better timber 
being available, enabled production to be in- 
creased, timber waste to be reduced and a 
saving in costs of production to be achieved. 
Various amendments to the specification 
which were made by the Board of Trade 
further eased the situation, and your company 
was able co produce once again furniture to 
which its a ape and equipment are 
best suited, new designs sold excellently 
and a large order book was carried forward 
at the of the period under review. 

The available net profit for the period, 
aftec deducting taxation, is £114,522. After 
charging the 4 ae cent. Preference dividend 
of £22,000 and the proposed 6 per cent 
Ordinary dividend of £66,000, the balance 
of profit cemaining undistributed is £26,522. 
Of this sum the directors propose to appro- 
priate £20,000 in reduction of preliminary 

£552 the 
balance 


expenses amd to increase by 

balance of unappropriated profits. : 
of £28,898 brought forward from the previous 
yeac is thus increased ro £35,420, which b 
carried forward. 

The profits for the last six months of your 
company’s financial year were very satisfac: 
cory, aad [ am glad to be able to add thai 
this state of affairs has been maintained mp 
the preseat year. ’ 


In the first half of the 


IMPROVEMENT CONTINUED 


The Chairman, addressing the meeting, 
said: [nm my review I said that the profits 
for the lasi six months of the 5 
financial year were very satisfactory. also 
said that since the close of the company’s 
year there had been a significant improvement 
on those results. I am happy to report thir 
our internal accounting figures show that this 
improvement in profits has continued up © 
this «late and this in spite of some mecreases 
in the cost of some of our ancillary TW 
materals. [0 addition, I can report that our 
current rate of sales and the state of our 
order book remain entirely sarisfactory. iy 

I am still not going ro venture upod 
forecast of what may be the final result for 
the current yeac. There are still seven 
of the year before us and in the prescat 
circumstances of the country it would, ta my 
view, be both bold and foolish to do ~~ 
than place on record, as [ have done, © 
factual position to this date. T will, however, 
go so far as to say thar unless circumstances 
develop which seriously change ee ge 
pany’s present situation, [ trust we be 
our next annual general meeting, pies - 
fore you results with which every stockho 
should be satisfied. 

The report was adopted. 
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THE ECONOMIST. December 10, 1949 


MUFULIRA COPPER MINES LIMITED 


MR A. CHESTER BEATTY’S STATEMENT 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Mofulira Copper Mines Limited wil] be held 
* on December 15th. 

The following is an abridgment of the 
daement of the chairman, Mr A. Chester 
Reatty, dated November 24, 1949, which has 
heen circulaied to the shareholders :— 


COPPER PRICE 


For some years the pricing basis for the 
copper delivered by us to the Ministry of 
Supply bas been the American quotation 
converted into sterling at the official rate of 
change, and adjusted suitably by freight 
wd grade differentials. 1 have previously 
aid that Our sales 10 the Ministry are for 
delivery six months ahead. Last July at the 
Ministry's request we reduced this pricing 

jd 10 three months. 

ji is public knowledge that the Ministry, 
sibsequent to devaluation, asked the 
Rhodesian producers to consider some new 
pricing basis. This matter has been the 
abject of consideration for some weeks, and 
sthough I am not in a position 10 announce 
ay final agreement, the Ministry has indi- 
cated that the previous pricing basis shal] 
continue, that is to say, the American quota- 
ton converted into sterling at the new ratc 
dexchange will be used as the pricing basis. 

However, I am not in a position to say 
what price this will result in, at the present 
time, as there are other matters still undcr 
discussion with the Ministry on which agree- 
mnt has not vet been reached, namely, 
questions relating to the freight and grade 
differentials. An official announcement will 
be issued in due course as to the result of 
the negotiations. 


RESULTS OF THE YEAR 


Production was resiricied during two 
months of the year, due to the fuel position. 
In spite of this, copper production for the 
year was 70,966 tons (53,360 tons during the 
previous year). ‘The cost of production was 
£4 12s. 2d. (£58 10s. 1d.) per ton of blister 
copper. This is the first tume in 10 years 
tht the upward trend of costs has been 
teversed. However, the devaluation of the £ 
has altered the whole outlook and costs will 
udeubtedly be affected, although it is too 
tatly to say by what extent they may increase. 

The ore hoisted was the record 
1973935 tons. The whole production of 

was sold at an average price 
d {121 8s. 9d. (£115 8s. Sd.) per ton. 

A provision for replacements has been 
mide this year in the sum of £500,090 
({400,000). In the year ending June 30, 
1648, a sum of £500,000 was transferred to 
eenetal reserve as a first instalment towards 
he ¢ventual cost of the electrolytic refinery, 
ind this year the sum of £550,000 has been 

to general reserve, whith may 
be regarded as the second instalment. 

The board recommend the payment of a 

md of 8s. 6d. per share for the year, 
which 3s. 6d. was distributed as an intesim 
m May. 


f 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY 


These results will, I trust, be as gratifying 
te ders as to those of us who for so 
lng had to watch Mufulira struggling to 
Wetcome the difficulties which beset it in ‘ts 
caly years. 1 have recently been reading 
- | the reports of the proceedings at 

earliest shareholders’ meetings of this 
me ae Rhodesian Selection pee 

- submit that events have justi 
Ir (tafidence which I always expressed in 
Mufulira Mine. For instance, 20 years 
0, in addressing a meeting, I described 
Mofulite as already a very valuable mine, 


and 1 looked forward to it becoming one or 
the premier copper mines of the world. 
Again, three years jater, | described Mufulira 
as ranking as one of the largest high grade 
sulphide copper mines ever develo 3 that 
it was a remarkable mine with t class 
equipment and high grade ore, and that it 
should be capable of producing copper on a 
large scale at a price to compete with the 
lowest cost producers in the world. With 
these high expectations of the mine it 
was disheartening to watch its ill-fortune, 
first in reaching the stage of production in 
the middle of the depression of the early 
thirties and later during the war years when 
this company was affected so exceptionally 
by the severity of the excess profits tax. 


MINE CONDITIONS 


The diamond drilling for the location of 
the Peterson Shafts has exposed new sec- 
ons of the ore bodies, which outline 
approximately a further 34,400,000 tons of 
ore at 4 per cent. copper. which are not yet 
included in the published ore reserves. 
The caving methods, which account for an 
increasingly large proportion of the mill feed, 
are working well. 

The Peterson Shaft programme is pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily, but until certain parts 
are compleied, it is unlikely that, for another 
year or two, the production rate will be 
exactly up to the planned maximum produc- 
tion of 285,000 tons of ore per month. For 
the current financial year the production may 
be in the neighbourhood of 80,000 tons 
copper, provided there are no delays due to 
fuel shortage. It will be necessary in the near 
future to begin the process of augmenting 
our copper stocks, and it is likely, therefore, 
that sales for the current financial year will 
be Jess than the full production for the year. 


LABOUR RELATIONS 


The last year has seen the formation, 
under Government sponsorship, of an African 
trade union. Within 2 short ume the union 
had formulated certain demands and at con- 
ciliation proceedings agreement was reached 
resulting in an adjustment to some of our 
native labour wage scales. There is no pro- 
gress to report on the subject of the advance- 
ment generally of Africans in industry, 
following the discussions referred to last 
year, between the Government, the Salaried 
Staff Association, the Northern Rhodesia 
Mine Workers’ Union, and the companies. 

There is a dispute between the Cop 
Companies and the Northern Rhodesia Mine 
Workers’ Union, the union ha requested 
the companies to recognise the principle of a 
40-hour week. The dispute was referred to 
conciliation, at which no agreement was 
reached, and there the matter stands. 


GENERAL 


The coal position is still not satisfactory. 
We should receive more coal this year, but 
it will still be necessary to undertake inten- 
sive wood-burning. : 

The outlook for the copper market still 
depends largely on the business outlook in 
the United States. At the present time, the 
copper market in the United States is m a 


sound position. 

The radon Metal Exchange has reopened 
this month for transactions in tin. No indi- 
cation has been given of the market being 
reopened for the other base metals nor has 
any indication been given of the cessation of 
bulk buying. I should, however, expect that 
there would be developments in one or both 
of these directions —— course of the 
current financial year, although I am only 
expressing my cwn opinion in this matter. 
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CONSOLIDATED GOLD 
FIELDS OF SOUTH 
AFRICA, LIMITED 


DEVALUATION BENEFITS 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held on December 8 in London. 

Mr Robert Annan, the chairman, ir. the 
course of his speech, said: The profit and 
loss account of the rs company, New 
Consolidated Gold Fields, covers a year in 
which the difficult conditions ich have 
prevailed in the gold mining industry for 
some years past continued unrelieved. The 
operating company having declared a divi- 
dend of 12} per cent., less tax, on iis 
ordinary shares, directors recommend 
the payment of a like dividend by the parent 
company. 

In our own group the start of milling 
operations at Libanon last March raised the. 
number of i mines under our 
administration in the Union of South Africa 
to ten, and the tonnage milled, just exceed- 
ing eight million tons, was a record 

urning to future pects, the picture 
has been completely by the rise m 
the price of gold following on the simw!- 


taneous devaluation of the sterling 
and the South African ; the effect of 
which was to increase the price fron 


172s. 6d. to 248s. 3d. per fine ounce, an 
increase of approximately 44 per cent. Jr 
was not to be expected that the mines would 
retain the whole of this benefit, and the 
Chamber of Mines took ‘immediate steps ww- 
ward meeting some of the claims of labou. 
whose position in terms of basic earnings had 
deteriorated by comparison with other indus- 
tries. Other consequential effects of de- 
valuation are difficult to estimate at this carly 
stage, but it is ble that the overall im- 
crease in costs the producing mines wil! 
be between 10 per cent. and IS per cent. 
The report was adopted. 


AMALGAMATED BANKET 
AREAS LIMITED 


SCHEME FOR AMALGAMATION 


An extraordinary general meeting 
Amalgamated Banket Areas Limited w 
held on December 5th in London. 

Major-General W. W. Richards, 
C.B.E. (the chairman), said :— 

This meeting has been convened for the 
purpose of presenting for your approval z 
scheme for amalgamation, whereby this com- 
pany would acquire the w ings and 
assets, subject to liabilities, of the Coasi 
Banket Areas Limited, and the South Banke 
Areas Limited, and certain mining conces- 
sions from Banket Gold Fieids Limited. 

1 should like to mention a few of the 
financial and technical advantages that we 
confidently believe would follow :— 

1. Economies in administrative expenses. 
both in West Africa and London. 

2. Pooling of ore reserves ; concentration of 
development work ; and general centralisaticr 
of operations. 

3. Delivery of ore fiom al] sectors 10 one 
central mill, with corresponding reduction 1» 
treatment costs. 

4. The ability to utilise the full capaciry 
of the central mill with good-grade ore fron 
the Underground sections ; the construc- 
tion of a separate milling unit for the low- 
grade ore of the Pepe deposit. 

5. The ing of the European and 
African staffs, and the utilisation to the best 
advantage of the bungalows and villages ; also 
the hospital, welfare and sanitation services. 

6. One central store in the place of the 
three now operating. 

The resolutions were carried, 

At meetings of Gold Coast Banket Areas 
Lmited, and South Banker Areas Limited, 
the scheme was also approved. 
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GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES, LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFIT 
MR ISAAC WOLFSON ON THE OUTLOOK 


The thirty-first ordinary general meeting 
of the Great Universal Stores, Limited, was 
held on December 5th, in London, Mr Isaac 
Wolfson (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s statement circulated with the report 
and accounts :— 

I am again happy to place before you the 
consolidated accounts the group showing 
a further increase in trading profits. The 
year under review has been a record one in 
the history of the group both as to turnover 
and profit. The results disclosed have been 
brought about solely through a substantial 
imcrease in the volume of business transacted 
by the group, having suitable stocks avail- 
able, and as a result of sound planning in 
previous years. 


A SATISFACTORY RESULT 


The consolidated trading profit of 
£4,576,290, which is an increase of 
£1,647,842 over the previous year, will, I 
feel sure, give to stockholders every satis- 
faction. To the above-mentioned trading 
profit must be added £64,905 in respect of 
dividends from trade investments and sundry 
items receivable, making a total revenue of 


£4,641,195. From this has been deducted 
£332,517 for depreciation, £41,539 for 
auditors’ remuneration of the group, 


£370,013 for interest paid, and £364,497 for 
the proportion of profits relating to outside 
shareholders of subsidiary companies. 


£ 
This leaves a resultant balance of 3,532,629 
Out of which taxation takes the 
substantial sum of 2,091,750 





£1,440,869 
Appropristions made by subsidiary com- 
panies and the recommendations made by 
the directors in respect of the parent com- 
pany then take the following amounts :— 


| Sub- | 
} Parent | sidiary | Totat 
: Co. ; kon 4 
t. ; 
} i 5 
oa re £ 
Amount written off “ good- | } ; 
will” item ............. | s.  } 439,266) 439,166 
Transfer to reserves....... 437,500 113,480. 550,980 
Pref. dividends of parent | { 
oo—“eet. ! 6L738 | 6L738 
Ord. dividend of parent | 
ets, s wanes | 285,133 ... | 285,133 
And that the balance of profit | ’ } 
be utilised to increase the | i | 
carry forward to profit and | i 
logs account ............ | 448 | 105,404) 105,852 
764,819 | 656,050 1,440,869 


3 1,440,869 
by 


RESERVES STRENGTHENED 


Over a period of years your directors have 
ploughed back much of the earnings of the 
group and it is with considerable pleasure, 


the conservative valuation which . 


has been placed upon our current assets, 
that I am able to report that the revenue 
reserves and undistributed profits (apart from 
£1,395,701 reserve for future income tax) 
have increased by £619,127 to the sum of 
£2,345,189, and furthermore the capital re- 
serves of the group, which include share 
premiums, amount to no less than £3 
which is an increase of £1,067,968 over last 
The total and revenue 
reserves now amount to 152,135, which is 


over one and a half times the amount of the 
total issued preference and ordinary capital 
of the parent company, or over four and a 
half times the amount of its issued ordinary 
capital. 


EXCESS OF ASSETS 


Total current assets at £29,203,913 repre- 
sent an increase of £3,475,849 in relation to 
last year, whereas total current liabilities have 
only increased by £659,962. The surplus of 
current assets over current liabilities is now 
£11,465,432, as compared with 8,649,545 
last year, which is a very large addition to the 
surplus. 

Total net assets (deducting £1,395,701 ie- 
serve for future income tax) amount to 
£.17,443,476, of which £7,741,362 is attribu- 
table to outside shareholders in subsidiary 
companies, leaving £9,702,114 as the net asset 
value of the Great Universal Stores stock- 
holders. This amount is represented by 
£2,250,000 preference and £1,299,979 
ordinary stock of the parent company and 
totat reserves of £6,152,135 applicable thereto. 


GROWTH SINCE 1933 


I now refer to the acquisitions which have 
been made since the last annual general meet- 
ing. In all cases these have, or will, contri- 
bute to the consolidation of the group's activi- 
ues. In no instance have any additional bank 
facilities been utilised for the purpose of 
making these purchases which have either 
been acquired as a result of issues of shares 
of the parent company or for cash paid out of 
the resources of the group. 


Here I might be permitted to refer to the 
time when I assumed control of you. com- 
pany’s affairs in 1933. Then the capital of 
the parent company was only £600,000, with 
net assets of £707,000, and the year before a 
trading loss had been shown. In the succeed- 
ing sixteen years you have seen your company 
and its subsidiary concerns grow into a large 
and important undertaking whose profits have 
steadily increased to the present level and 
whose reserves are now over £6,000,000. I 
have steadfastly maintained my objective of 
establishing the Great Universal Stores, 
Limited, as one of the most sound and pro- 
gressive trading organisations in the country, 
built up on giving the best possible value to 
its customers. I hope that you will agree 
that I can claim some small measure of 
success. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


Last year, in my supplementary remarks, I 
stated that we were budgeting over a four- 
year period (which includes the year under 
review) to earn annual trading profits in the 
group of not less than those shown for last 
year—namely, £2,928,448. Also that on this 
basis we should be able to add substantial 
sums to reserves of the group which would 
provide additional working capital. I am 
happy to state that the budget for the first 
year has been ised with a substantial mar- 

in. Despite the difficulty in forecasting the 
uture trend of business which is subject to 


year will no less than those for the year 
now under review. Our Organisation is ready 
to g with and overcome more. difficult 
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E. W. TARRY |; 
COMPANY, LIMI 
The annual general meeting of E, W. Tarry 


and Company, Limited, was held 
ber 3th, tn Lead 
Si 


24 
a7 


turnover was reached and exceeded thar 
the preceding year by £296,654, can 
standing the control on dollar imports into 
the Union of South Africa towards the latter 
part of 1948. He was also glad to say that 
the gross profit earned had been well main. 
tained at all their branches. They had, he 
thought, sufficient stocks on hand to meer 
the demand. 
Although there had been an overall rise 
in costs, mainly in respect of higher ‘wages 
been 


and salaries, the gross profit earned had 


steady, and they had made a i 

of £208,878, as against (143582 toa 
previous year. The provision for taxation 
made an unduly heavy inroad into 

and absorbed no less than £110,500, and 
illustrated forcibly the stultifying effect of the 
high profits tax in addition to income tx 
on a successful year’s trading. 

The net profit for the year was £78309, 
and with the balance of profit brought for- 
ward from last year, made a total of £99,862. 
The directors recommended that a dividend 
of 15 per cent be paid on the ordinary shares. 

In these uncertain times he hesitated 
make forecasts, but he was pleased to report, 
however. that during the current year there 
had been no serious decline in sales and, al- 
though the imports into the Union of South 
Africa were now on a much reduced scale, 
the supplies to their Rhodesian branches had 
increased and their sales had improved, but 
any curtailment in imports must of necessity 
be reflected in their turnover. 

The report was adopted. 


PRICES TAILORS, LIMITED 
TWENTY-ONE YEARS’ PROGRESS 


The rwenty-first annual general meeting 
of Prices Tailors, Limited, was held o 
December Sth at Leeds, Sir Henry Price, 
chairman and managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s circulated statement :— 

This is the twenty-first annual general 
meeting since we became a public company, 
and I feel that it is particularly appropriate 
that on our “coming of age” I cam report 
upon a year the financial results of which 
give solid grounds for satisfaction. 

The net profit of the group amounts 10 
£297,531. After various provisions thete 
remains £349,426, of which 35 per cent. has 
been appropriated as ordinary dividend 
65 per cent. has been retained in the group. 
re — — of ; 

1,374,727, a satisfactory figure. 

In 1928 we took over 75 retail branch ¢s- 
tablishments and one factory in Leeds. The 
business has been continuously and systemab- 
cally developed with every extension carefully 
planned, so that on June 30, 1949, we had 
350 retail branches and nine factories. 


the group af 
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BRAZILIAN WARRANT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


THE DOUBLE TAXATION BURDEN 


ual general meeting of the Brazilian 
gene Company Limited, was held on 
2nd, in on, ; 

Mr A. K. Graham, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: The figures in the 
xcounts represent Brazilian currency 
caverted to sterling at 75 to the £1. Asa 
result of the devaluation of sterling and the 
revised rate for the cruzeiro to 52, the sterling 
surplus of whatever may be the balance at 
December 31, 1949, will be considerably in- 
creased which will create ane for United 


Brazilian authorities which limit the amount 
wo be remitted to a quota regulated by local 
conditions having no relation to commitments 


Your board have been giving serious and 
continuous consideration to the possible ways 
and means by which we might do something 


* o migigate the heavy burden of double taxa- 


ton, and I am glad to say that we are now, 
with the aid of our professional advisers, on 
the lines of a policy which we hope will pro- 


vide a real solution or as satisfactory a solu- 
uon as is attainable under the very difficult 
conditions of taxation that exist today. 

I am under the impression that so distin- 
guished a _— as the Lord Chancellor, after 
a visit to Brazil last summer, was greatly im- 
pressed with the potential wealth and future 
of that country, and in stressing the good will 
that was evident on all sides for Great Britain, 
and the courtesy and hospitality of the people 
for those of this country who were fortunate 
enough to visit Brazil, concluded with the 
opinion that Brazil’s economy was comple- 
mentary to that of Great Britain. 

The report was adopted. 


TANGANYIKA 
CONCESSIONS LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 10 PER CENT 


The annual general meeting of Tanganyika 
Concessions Limited was held on Decem- 
ber 8 in London. chairman, Mr 
Maurice Hely-Hutchinson, MC, presided. 
After crediting an amount £630,599 
received from the Union Miniére Company 
in respect of dividends and royalties for 1948 
and £249,950 in respect of amount received 
from the Benguela Railway Company on 


account of redemption of 4 per cent income 
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debentures for 1948, and after providing 
£475,000 for taxation, the surplus on profit 
and loss account was £388,244, supengrsend 
as to £126,818 for dividend on the preference 
stock at the rate of 10 per cent, less tax, 
and £172,682 for dividend on the ordinary 
stock at the rate of 10 cent, less tax, 
the balance of £215, being carried 
forward. 


Gross operating 1eceipts of the oe 
Railway for i948 amounted to £1,571,903 as 
against £1,128,354 in 1947, and after trans- 
ferring £65,000 to renewal reserve account, 
the excess of income over expenditure was 
£793,804 as compared with £250,865 in the 
previous year, but in 1947 £360,000 was 
charged against operating expenditure in 
respect of the renewals and betterments re- 
serve account, compared with £65,000 in 


1948. 

Milling operations at the Geita Mine 
showed that improved results were to be 
expected consequent upon the rise in the 
price of 5 

The Uruwira board has obtained an 
advance of £160,000 from the Patino 
interests, who have already a substantial 
investment in the Uruwira Company, and 
this will enable mine development to be 
continued, particularly on the 9th level. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA 


Applications are invited for a lectureship in Statistics in the 
Department of Economics. 

Salary scale £630 p.a. rising by annual increments of {£42 to 
{1.20 p.a. plus expatriation allowance for persons recruited from 
overseas of £126 p.a. on salary below £700 and £210 p.a. above. In 
addition there is a cost of living allowance of, at present, 50 per 
ent of basic salary, subject to a maximum of £210 p.a. for un- 
married persons, £420 p.a. for mairied persons, and £525 p.a. for 
married persons with dependent children. There is an additional 
Singapore allowance of 10 per cent of basic salary subject to a 
maximum of £70 p.a. Straits Dollar=2s. 4d. 

Free passages for appointee and wife and children under 10 
years of age, between Malaya and country of domicile. Quarters 
(if available) with heavy furniture are provided at a rental of 6 per 
ent of salary. Provident Scheme on a 10 per cent contributory 
basis. 


The appointment will be for three years in the first instance, 
renewable thereafter by mutual consent to retiring age. 

Applications (6 copies), giving the names of three referees and 
full particulars of qualifications, should be addressed to the Secre- 
tary, Inter-University Council for Higher Education in the Colonies, 
1, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, before December 31, 1949. 





TANT Trade Association requires economics graduate, 

preferably with some experience in collecting statistics, to develop 
the economics and statistical side of the Association's activities. 
Commencing salary £500—£900 a year according to age and experience. 
Reply Box 287. 


\SiSTANT SECRETARY required by large firm in Lancashire: 
‘Lage about 30, with wide interests and good educational back- 
ground; must be experienced in Company Secretarial practice. Give 
full details including war service and salary required.—Box 288. 








éAwill shortly appoint a Principal Officer. Commencing salary in 
the range £1,000—£1,500 according to qualifications and experience; 
superannuation scheme. Further particulars from Aslib, 52, Blooms- 

St. W.C.1. Applications marked ‘ personal ’’ should be sent 
by ber 31, 1949, to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 


,oan (Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux) 
he 





()WING TO RETIREMENT.—A Vacancy will shortly occur for the 
appointment of CHIEF ACCOUNTANT in a Stockport Clothing 
uring organisation. Preference will be shown to those 

or Incorporated, with practical experience of latest 

methods of Accountancy practice in general, whilst a knowledge of 
‘pert procedure would be helpful.—Write Box 286. 





[ATEST EDITION “Encyclopaedia Britannica,” perfect condition, 
cost £75, would accept much lower price for quick sale.—Box J682, 
l#e and Nightingale, Liverpool. 4 


BATHER MERCHANTS in London require Executive with high 

4 qualifications and thorough knowledge of upper leather trade. 

ip and suitable remuneration offered.—Write stating age 

and experience to Box 229. 
—_ “Sberience 


psu RANCE MANAGER. The 8.M.T. Group of Bus Companies 
invite applications for the of Insurance Manager. Applicants 
be resident in inburgh must be fully qualified and 
in all branches of Insurance work. A _ wide experience 
edure and general Insurance is absolutely ay. 
. £1,250.—Applications, marked “ Private,” stating age an 
+ to sent not later than December 24th to the 
tary, Scottish Omnibuses, Ltd., New Street, Edinburgh. 
Re i nih ila. scainstgusiiieaci lien anceoncegeniillinsn tate 
[S PERFecT CONDITION—“ Economists,” July, 1947—October, 
18, unbroken.—Offers to Box 290. 





en 





QUatIon VACANT, early January, for highly qualified Personal 
OF oats (professional estmi 
gu; x ‘ 


man), Wi nster. Mornings, Monday 


The Faculty of Commerce is undertaking « Sociological Survey for 
the City of Coventry, and requires skilled interviewers. 
Qualifications should include training or experience in case work, 
social work, anthropology and sociology. 
Applications in duplicate should be submitted to Professor 
P. Saegant Florence, the Dean of the Faculty of Commerce and 
Social ience, The University, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15. 





LADY ACCOUNTANT 


Lady of personality required by West End firm. First-class know- 
ledge of book-keeping, ability to Sais ae set of books and 
prepare trial balance sheets and PA statements are essential. 
Age not over 35. A progressive post for the right applicant. 
Salary by arrangement.—Box 291. 


Ts COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN has a vacancy for a 
Liaison Officer concerned with the exhibition of shipbuilding 
and heavy engineering to be held in Kelvin Hall, Glasgow, as a 
part of the Festival of Britain, 1951. Essential qualifications: 
good generai education (preferably graduate) and a capacity for 
clear expression in speech and writing; ability to mix easily; 
experience in position of senior responsibility in industry, com- 
merce or the Civil Service. Temporary st to end of 1951. Start- 
ing salary £1,000 p.a. Write, giving full particulars of age, educa- 
tion, qualifications and posts held, with dates, to Recruitment 
Officer, Council of Industrial Design, Tilbury House, Petty France, 
London, S.W.1, marking envelope “‘G” and enclosing addressed 
envelope tor acknowledgement. 
j;CONOMICS GRADUATE, Chartered Secretary (Top Prizeman) 29, 

seeks change. Administrative experience, some journalism, 


public speaking, ex-Pathfinder Officer. Salary approximately £800. 
What offers ?—Box 292. 


A Company in the North of England has openings in its Market. 
44 Research Department for one or two executive trainees, This 
Market Research Department is a comparatively large one, and it 
operates in most fields of Market Research. The successful applicants 
will be aged between 22 and 30, and have a good educational back- 
ground which includes mathematics, statistics or one of the scientific 
subjects, preferably to University standard. An initial interest in 
Market Research is desirable. The training given is very compre- 
hensive and includes a certain amount of field work. The commenc- 
ing salary for a man aged 22 will be above the average for this type 
of traineeship. In fixing the commencing salary for an older man, 
his additional age and experience will be taken into account. The 
prospects for promotion to an executive appointment within the 
next few years are good. Please write in the first place to Box 278. 





AFARKET RESEARCH department of company manufacturing 
M consumer goods inyites applications for post of ASSISTANT 
STATISTICIAN to undertake analysis of consumer survey results, 
On appointment training will be given in all work of department, 
including field research. Salary and future prospects are attractive 
and there is a Pension Fund. Applicants aged 25/30 with good 
qualifications in mathematics/statist and or economics, should 
write, giving details of career and reasons for their choice of this 
kind of research work, to Box 279. 
“fHE International Wool Secretariat invites applications for the 
post of Director (Male) in their Department of Economics, 
Essential qualifications are a good honours degree in Economics, 
ability to write, and considerable experience in economic or 
economic journalism. Applications with full particulars of experi- 
ence, specimens of written work ney poquires, to The 
Secretary, International Wool Secretariat, / 20, gent Street, 
London, S. W.1. 

YANTED for Railways in Peru. 
W work, knowledge of Spanish and South American experience 
desirable.—Write, Box “C.R.,”" c/o J. W. Vickers & Co., Ltd., 7-8, 
Great Winchester Street, London, E.C.2, 
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THE BCONOMIST, December 18, 1909 


Investment Statistics 


Company Notes 


Avon india Rubber.—Net profit fell from 
£289,901 in the 53 weeks to October 1, 1948, 
to £166,936 for the past year. The distribu- 
tion of 10 per cent is unchanged. 


John Holroyd.—Consolidated net profit 
declined from £106,935 to £90,264 in the year 
to September 30, 1949. The dividend of 20 
per cent is maintained. A free bonus issue 
to ordinary shareholders on a one for three 
basis is proposed. 

Bass Ratcliff and Gretton.—Net profit 
for the year to September 30, 1949, amounted 
to £612,133 (£609,672), after charging 
£680,017 (£665,971) taxation. Miscellaneous 
exceptional losses and debts of £30,221 have 
been charged to contingency reserve. A total 
distribution of 24 per cent, tax free, is recom- 
mended for the year, compared with 25 per 
cent, tax free, for 1947-48—the dividend of 
20 per cent, tax free, is maintained, but the 
bonus has been cut from 5 per cent, tax free, 
to 4 per cent, tax free. 

Hammonds United Breweries.—Group 
profit declined from £608,968 to £499,192 in 
the year to September 30, 1949, before de- 
ducting £237,811 (£276,668) taxation. The 
dividend of 20 per cent is unchanged. 

Proprietors of Way's Wharf.—Consoli- 
dated trading profit for the year to June 30, 
1949, amounted to £402,413 (£448,666) and 
total income to £441,587 (£490,122). The 
ordinary dividend is 10 per cent for the year 
(same). 

Butler (W.).—Group trading profit for the 
year to September 30, 1949, amounted to 
£448,298 (£497,069), and net profit to 
£208,124 (£229,095). The dividend of 16 per 
cent, tax free, is maintained. 

Singer Motors.—A loss of £44,069 was 
sustained in the year to July 31, 1949, com- 
pared with a profit of £90,480 before tax 
for 1947-8. No dividend has been recom- 
mended on the ordinary capital, against 5 per 
cent. Retooling for the new model restricted 
output during the year to 55 per cent of the 
previous year’s level, but current production 
is double the 1948-49 rate. 

Humber, Limited.—Consolidated tradin 
profit increased by £88,395 to £864,458 


net profit from £258,632 to £380,520 m the 
year to July 31, 1949. The dividend of 15 
per cent on both the preferred and deterred 
ordinary capital remains unchanged. 

Meyer (Montague 1.).—Group trading 
profit declined from £355,753 to £282,834 
and net profit from £138,336 to £92,181 in 
the year to March 31, 1949. A dividend of 
25 per cent is recommended on the increased 
ordinary capital (equivalent to 100 per cent-— 
same—on capital before the bonus issue). 


Allied Bakeries.—Consolidated gross earn- 
ings amounted to {2,869,758 ({2,855,077), 
and ree met earnings to £),131,828 
(£1,276,070) in the period April 4, 1948, to 
April 2, 1949. ‘The ordinary distribution is 
unchanged at 20 per cent. 

HW. and G. Simonds.—Net profit fer the 
year to September 30, 1949, was £247,283, 
compared with £313,909 im the previous year. 
The total recommended distribution for the 
year is 28 per cent (30 per cent). 

Aerated Bread Company.—Consolidated 
total profit fell from £715,219 to £512,396 
and net profit from £262,901 to £169,443 in 
the year to October 1, 1949. Net current 
assets at the year-end were £558,118 
(£756,185). 

Slaters and Bodega.—Trading profit de- 
clined from £180,072 to £112,515 in the 
year to September 30, 1949. Net current 
assets amounted to £189,622 (£294,763) at 
the year-end. 

Rhodesian Anglo-American. — Consoli- 
dated profit amounted to £7,382,912 
(45,746,199) for the year to June 30, 1949. 
Group net profit attributable to the parent 
company was £1,723,503 (£1,237,864). The 
market value of investments in subsidiary 
companies has fallen from £21,589,246 to 
£.13,340,414 on the year, but the book value 
at cost remains at £11,159,044. 


Capital Issues 


2} per cent Exchequer Stockh, 1955.— 
Lists will remain open until December 12th 
for acceptance of the conversion offer of 
2} per cent Exchequer Stock, 1955, in ex- 
change for 1} per cent Exchequer Bonds, 


1950. The total amount of the 
outstanding is £787 million. Old sk 
South Essex Water Works.—Tenders are 
invited for ordinary (1935) 5 per cem man. 
mum stock at a minimum price of £100 pe 
£100 stock. It is intended tO issue stock wp 
raise, including premiums, £288,537. 
Fremlins.—Lists opened and closed on 
December 9th for the issue of £1,300,000 
4} per cent redeemable debenture stock 
1962-80 at £100 per cent. In addition 
the loan capital subject of the issue the share 
capital is £1,050,000 in £350,000 74 per cen 
cumulative preference stock and Goons m 
£1 ordinary stock (inctuding an offer now 
made to ordinary shareholders of 350,00 
£1 ordinary shares at 28s. per share). 
Morgan Brothers (Pubtishers). : 
cation has been made for permission to 
on the London Stock Exchange in the whole 
issued capital of £473,250 in £200,000 7 per 
cent cumulative £1 preference shares and 
£273,250 in Ss. ordinary shares, Profit for 
years ended March 31st before deducting 
mcome tax: 1939, £36,505 ; 1948, f125 29; 
1949, £138,131. ssets as at 31, 
1949: Fixed assets, £77,058; total current 
assets, 348,895 5 net ~ current’ assets, 
£210,389. 


New Issue Prices 


cone “Issue | ~~ Price, 
Tssue | Price Dec. 7, 
¢ pie See a L (a) ¢ 1949 
Acros, Sh% PU. nahie ainsi ae 0/32" 
OGEE SHU... ons « teccehme:+ « i}. 22/0 40-4) 
Constructors, 54% Pref. .......) 21/0" 20/ } 
Crowther (Holdings), Pref. ..... | 22/0 2/ 5 
Derby & Mid, Mills ........... ' 11/6 | Tyé—-2A 
East African Power, Pref. (10/-) 
OMY creo, ects eeeee | 20/0 Ifa the 
Do. Ord. (20/- paid). ....... | 30/0 |3/7}—3/bbpo 
Ever Ready (S.A.), 5/-..4.....+ | | 16/0~—16/9 
; 
General Mining .........-.000. | Th? 
a » 


Haden, 5§% Pref. .. 2... eee} 
Lansil, 5% Pref. (5/- paid) ..... i 
New Zealand, 3}%, (£25 paid) ..) 
Perry (Holdimgs) ............. i 
Rootes, 5% Cum. Pref. ........ } 


SEesse : 


coroe 
e 
i 
B 


sees] be, sg 
South Africa, 65-67 (410 paid). 98 
Western Holdings ............ 50/0 12/6-13/6pa 
MINOURA. 0. - tnadmsnwste tees et 30/0 | 36/3-51/8 
Willows Francis, 2/6 .......... , way! Y3-H6 
Do, 6% Pref............-. 22/0% | 21/6—22/0_ 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 371 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company reperts 
appear in the Supplement: Birmingham Small Arms ; South Durham Steel and Iron ; Fairey Aviation ; J. Brockhouse & Co. ; Combined 









Veer 1949 | Name of Security _—jNow. 30, Dee. %,| Dee. 1 Deri, ln Re 7) Dividends 
a ee oe | 1949 | 1949 1M9 |} See re 
; Low | i i High Low b 
{ i wad i 4 s. 4. $. I 
101 l i War Bond 24% Aug. 1, 1940-51 101% | o5NW,/12 10 ll 9, 

} | Exch. Bonds ‘eb. 15, 1950 (1 .- |O F 4) 1063 | w Ff 
| War Bonds heat 1-53|| 101 | 10h | 015 5/119 74 10h | | 
War Bonds Mar. 1, 1952-54), J01& 1014 [018 2,2 10g 8%) 56) Se] 
1084 | || WarLoan.34% (afterDec. 1, 1952) | 216/315 5 + 6h | 26) 5 
i || War Bonds 24% Aug. | | 10 14712 8 If 80/3) ) Wo} 8 
1044 | Funding 27% June -57. || Wljxd l0lgjxd) 1 6 4,210 109 82/6 69/6 | 22be % 
105% Nat. Def. 3% “July 15, 1954-58. |! 1 /3oq [1 4 9) 212 BA 33/10) 22/6, Wel 
106 100 || War Loan 3% Oct. 15, 1955-59. || 103§ | 1 16 6 213 64 8l/-| 6/3) Te 7 
} || Sav. Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1955-65 | 114 4/3 2 29 181/9 29- |} Se f9 
|| Funding 2}% April 15, 1956-61. 1 97/212 74 14/4 89/0 126, 8 
} Funding 25, 1959-69... % (115 9'3 3 5§ 38/9 32/- 5b & 
Funding 4 y 1, 1960-90... | 1078 | 10H | 1 811 3 3 Ald W/-, 5/9) He) 20 
103% | Sav. Bonds 1, 1960-70. | ; @ {119 01/3 5 1G H/- | By- 8c) & 
| Sav. Bonds 1964-67. 1% 10/3 0 Si] T7/-| SBE) Be) 
41 || Vict. Bonds 4% Sept. L. 1920-76 | (210 6/3 5 24 49/4) 40/4) 75) 3 
|) Sav. Bonds Aug 1965-75 ' 118 7,;3 7 24 125/- | 92/6!) I3ha 18) 
10 | Concols 4% (ater Feb, 2 210\ 318 @f 47/3, 21/3) 1 e| 10 
88} || Conv. 34% (after Apr. 1, 94 211 £=315 Off 51/6) 399% We} W 
|| Treas.S (afterApr.1,1975) | 71 69 [119 9,312 5f. 63/ = 5 6 
Treas Stk 5% (afterApr. a | e¢ $119 5)3 2114 53/6, 33/0) IHol 7 
| Redom, Stk Oct. 1, | 9 ('1192/3 9 24 52/3 ae | 4b! 8 
Comets 38, pees en bods ste Tixd| 118 8} 310 Wit ne 
| Beit. Et. 3°, Gd. Apr. 1, 1968-73 se 1117 )3 6 51/3 | € 
} Brit. El. 3% Gd. Mar. 15, 1974-77 1iWwb)3 7 1/2 | 87/6 | @ 
} Brit. G4. July, 1978-88 | dj 2193Ris 8 8h 6 ot | 
} Brit. Tpt. 3% Gd. Apr. 1, 1968-73) 96 2% 513 6 T§ 817/- b 
| Brit. Gas Gd. 3% 1990-95 | 203 9 5/- wii Bb) 
are worked on tho reeagtion, Sent ob dated movin nit be 
pigs Sat PART ‘is one (a) Interim. _ (@) Final. 
on is taken fo earliest and “é. 
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Egyptian Mills ; Guy Motors. 
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: Statistical § 
RETURN 1 CHANGES IN DEBT | 
EXCHEQUER fe ee ‘am | BANK OF ENGLAND 
sor the week ended December 3, 1949, total | ave Certs. 6,281 | Na Seinen th - 16,082 
For Other Debt : 
adinary revenue was £64,817,000, against wetternal aes 3138 3 Nat. ete Certs. 116 * RETURNS 
rs are adinary expenditure of £96,504,000 and issues | ¥8¥8 & Means Ad- ;Def, Bonds... 401 DECEMBER 949 
mari- MH i sinking funds £120,000. Thus, including | treasury’ Depes Rae Ober Bat ane ~_ 
we dking fund allocations of £10,987,000. the Receipts ..... 31,000 eters: a DEPARTMENT , 
b deficit. accrued since April Ist is £47,424,000 an ~~~7—— | Notes Issued>- Debt. . 
; ‘ , | Go 
4 with a surplus of £268,844,000 for the 65,074 | ae inBanie Be 1283,685,186 | Othee Gove ~~ 
on , i ‘ s n Ban! Securities ... 1288,366,146 
10.000 corresponding period a year ago | FLOATING DEBT | partment . 16,671,637 | fj Qihartoens 607 808 
On (other 
‘stock [ eRDHARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE | aT | than gold)... 10,946 
On ft AND EXPENDITURE Amt. of Fid.——- 
: Issue ...... 1300,000,000 
share j | Gold Coin and 
t cent } | Bullion {at 
000 in ___ & thouss 248s. Od. 
now April | April j I oz. fine) 356,823 
+0 1 | 1) | Week! Week | ase | 
000 1949-5) to | to ended | ended 1300, 356,825 | "1300, 356,823 
Rend > | Dec. | Dec. , , 
4-4 dea Ld oa 3 BANKING DEPARTMENT 
‘pl. 1948 | 1949 | 1948 ete A 
5 Capital a 14, gsm, Govt. Secs.... 467,068,941 
7 per -L4gonog) 485, 511, 489,036, 9,033) 12,175 meee Ta 2490-0 | 'mm2-1] Mea | 8 bise.g | Public Deps.:- 90,06 848 | Dicom ee areas 
Sur-tax . ... 105,000} 31,400; 43,000 1,550 1,000 | | a 0) 390-6 | 4-8 6147-0 | PiMblic Accts.* 9,139,954, Advances 166,200 
S and Estate, etc., Duties ie oo 121,800. tro 300} 3,800 | | 30 415-0 | 53 6145-1 H.M. Treas. Ts 875,186 
fit for 500} 38,013, 34:7 T300' 1,200 | Special Acct. 80,956,894 | 
hicting Profits Tax... \. 240,000] 123,640) rd 5,500 5,400 | Oct, 8 38-2 | 4-3 6150-1 | 
3,239: Biirevecees 67, : 29,000 or 600 | ge SE 2218-7} 369-7 12.5 6147-4 | Other Deps.:- 419,911, 145 4 
oe Or ina Kev | cat wwe 3 2970-0 | 2210-1| 400.9 dns = Bankers... ise 183 Notes..:.... . 16,671,637 
a SpecialCon per Blow. i 9 2830- 0 | 2164. 3} 384-7 | 0-3 6157-2 Other , Os bbs pees _¢ Sas 574 
assets, Total Inland Rev. 2085500] 895, 9 921, 176]24,983, 24,273 | Nov. 13] 2820-0) 2122-9 515-1 | 35 ——_— ae oe 538 528,018,558 
dh -— wemheeneinime | : Ti) | 1-8 6117-2 ncludi xchequer, Savings Banks, Conmmissioners 
Cestoms.... 829,650) 566,888, 552,893124,175, 29,130 | 1g 387-1; 8-0 6148-5 | Of National Dividend Accounts. 
Encise . ALITA AE 4009, 5k |. 397-7) 7-7 6159-7 | 
Ya be tbe COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
Bxcse ........ 1493250081408 1046608) 28,184, 37,451 | rues Be ee ~— | (£ million) 
. wi Dae 12,192 aaa 159) 152 | 
ar Stores | c | i 
+ See eonires| m vd TREASURY BILLS 
an from. Trading . 2,826 15,94 “4 million | 
2 P.O. {Net Receipts) , ee me Co j 
ais Gate + i a isd oe Amount pees 7 260- 2)1256-8 1283-7 
an Receipts from a | | a — eerey cece i EEE ere 40-2) Re 16-7 
Ads Say Loms 10,694 11,91 OSS tora Pp anor Government debt and 
ibipm Miser! Receipts _ 55,049 4,237 1,426 | securities® ........... 299- 3/1299- 3)1299-4 
: — |__| : - Other securities... ...... 0-7) OF 0-6 
15/3 Total Ord. Rev... |377775012192339 215426 51, 688 64,817 | me... | 320-8 | 170-01 3-36 a Geld’. 558855 0 0-4) 02) 0-4 
Seur-BALANcING ge eee ee ae | ae eS See 248/0) 248/0) 2487/0 
tbe Ratios; 158,630] 102,550, 107,500) 2,350) 2,500 | Sept 2 | 220-0 | 305-9 | 220-0) 10 usu | 39 | Deposits: Bee 
49 imoome Tax on » 3 oe 280-6 | 250-0] 10 3-23 %6 ic Accounts .......< 10-9 8-9| 9-3 
, EPT. Refunds’ 5,700 8. 189s 317 » 36 “0 | on 220-0] 10 3-46 80 Treasury Special Account 58-6, 58-6) 81-0 
= ceri 8 ane | ow 2S | 250-0 | 2TT-G | 250-0) 10 5-32 7 Bankers 300-6) 295.9) 308-S 
— 20/1) Toll ......... 394308002300363 22498611 60.227: 67.634 wo SO | 220-0 | 285-3) 220-0) 10 5-84 70 ON a cunts entceiah 112-2) 111-5) 111-¢ 
“1 | oe, 2. 1 290-0 {eine | tu0-Od nw oan x | Total ss sseees febseeed 482-3, 474-9) 510-0 
— to meet payments 0 OS e aee a SO See | ae: Goommemi., -eaee? 415-6) 403-8) 467-1 
Ty (£ thousand) w» 2h 1 250-0 | 24-5) 250-0) 10 5-66 | 68 Discounts, etc........... 15-6 15-3) 15-2 
oi an "28 | 230-0 | 296-5 | 230-0] 10 5-62 | 68 Omer es 93-41 34-01 23.9 
ee litte | mate Week | Week cise oo TOOBT Pe.) iit} ee 453-1) 506-2 
ended |ended | Nov. ,# | 230 fae tee ¥ so . Banking dept. res........ 45-6} 39-9} 21-9 
—_ Dec. | ™ 4g | 230-0 | 294-3 | 230-0] 10 5-66 | 69 ; : % | % | % 
" 95 | 230-0 | 260-0 | 230-0] 10 5-91 61 Proporta? cee ces v3 9. ie 34 
eperts | Dec. 2 1 230-0 | 312-5 | 230-0! 10 4-03 | 60 Faeremnment debt i £11, ae ae £14,553, 000, 
a uciary issue reduced from % million to £1,300 
abined On December 2nd applications for bills to be on : 
| Monday were accepted at £99 17s. 64. and Sbovelin full, | Million on September 28, 1949 
cations for bills to paid on Tuesday, Wednesday, | « ~ ” ; 
—— @ trekod. 15,976 23,07 Po | tRersday. Friday and Saturday were accepted as to Tue Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
| | about 66 cent of the amount applied for at PrRicEs 
Dec.7, Services... 12. 3,945) 6.1 24. 23 } £99 1s. and applications at higher prices were 
199 ae ike mR Tete accepted in full. £230 million (maximum) of Tony 
Total. 527 356, 845) 361,11 | Bills are being offered for December 9th. For the wee 
ges ended 





December 10th the banks will be asked for 
Treasury deposits to a maximum of {40 million at 6 months. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 





(¢ thousand) 
r > ota’ 
eck Bates: Migr 3% 
ov. 27,|Nov. 26,INov. 26, 
1948 1949 1949 





Savings Certificates :>-- 
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Receipts. ......5.- seve 
Repayments . . 
After increasing Excheq balances bi 271 to Net Savings ..........-- J 
{S001 860, the other Sofie for the See Defence Bonds 
fuss National Debt by (46,291,558 to £25,683 million. Receipts... ..-----...+++ 
NET RECEIPTS Repayments ...........5 
The Act, 1936, 3.26... we wea 2 Loge ago | _ Net Savings ......... = 
NET ISSU hey 
(et Refunds. re etl 387 
Loans _ mn a ree REGO SPST RI + sete ersten 
Towns Act, 1946, s §, 12(3) pO 1,100 
Wer Sea pee peueetinnd ene 1,100 
France : War Damage Commission ...._.. 3,000 | Total Net Savings......... 
oe ey 1946 and 1947, Peaeteer Credits 331 
of tax , 14,418 | _ remaining myested ---_- 
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TRADING | 
OVERSEAS? 


Are vou shipping to Canada, or the West Indies? Why 
pot take advantage of this Bank’s complete facilities? Our 
first-hand knowledge of these markets is at your disposal. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


108, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Over 350 Branches acrows Canada, in Jamai¢a, Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Dominican Republic, and London, England; an Agency in New 
York and Uorrespondenis throughout the world 


Established in Oanada in 1832 with Limited Liability 





Head Office : 
EDINBURGH 


esto 
LONDON OFFICES: 37. Nicholas Lane, £.C.4: and 
38/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken 


SUDAN GOVERNMENT 


The Finance Department a a qualified Accountant, aged 
30 to 45, for service in the Su . The person a nied will be 
required to take charge of the Accounts and Accounting Staff of the 
Public Works Department under the direction of the Director of 
Works. Candidates must be either Chartered or Incorporated 
A-countaats, or uivalent qualifications 

A ntment will be on Short Term Contract for an initial period 
ot ree years at a salary between £F.800 and £F.1,400. with special 
post- ce bonus. The actual starting rate will be fixed accord- 
ing to age and experience. 

A Cost of Livi Allowance varying between £6.180 and £§.390 
per anhum ng to the number of de ts, is at present 
payable. There is at present NO INCOME TAX in the Sudan. 
Free passage on appointment. Full particulars and application 
form may be obtained on application to: Sudan Agent in London, 
Wellington House, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1. Please mark 
envelopes “ Accountant, P.W.D." 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of Londoa) 


REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1 

The Council of Bedford College invites applications for the office 
of Bursar of the College. vacant from October 1, 1950. The Bursar 
is responsible for the control of the domestic side of the College 
administration. The post is open to women only; the scale of salary 
is £200 x £50--£1,000 per annum resident. University degree and 
responsible and relevant rience essential. Last day for receiving 
applications January 30, 1950. Further particulars from the Secretary. 


BLE young man, age 27, born diplomat, Anglo-French parentage, 

B.Sc. (Scon.) (Hons.), seeks progressive position at home or 
abroad. University, army, administrative and commercial experience. 
Good knowledge of India and some spoken Hindustani. Other 
janguages, French and Italian.—-Box 277 


A (Soc. Admin.) does translations English-German and vice 
» versa.__Box 282. 


[vOR, SALE: The Bconomiat, 1945 (2 short), 1948 (6 short), 1947, 
1948. Offers to Box 281. 





BRITAIN’S LEADING MONTHLY ON ASIAN AFFAIRS 


EASTERN WORLD 


INDIA—PAKISTAN—S.E. ASIA—FAR EAST—PACIFIC 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION ¢1 (post free), SINGLE COPIES Is. 62. 
Write tor Sample Copies to :—45 Dorset Street, London. W | 


‘uition tor B»QC.EGON. 


Tuition for 


the London University B.Sc. Keon UVegree as vaiuabie qualiitation tm statistics 
research and welfare work in coramerce and industry, and for administrative 
wader Education 








i lest 1894) - tnaderate ‘ces payable by instalments, desired 
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THE ECONOMIST, December 10, 1945 - 


BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID “ oa ie 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried torward 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 28th February, 1949 





... £94,056,430 
Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland 


CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
FICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH 16/18 PICCADILLY, w. 





+ etn — 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 





Cmet Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, i 
sete 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 
ASSETS & 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED teneenens 
ete 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the t of LECTURER in 
ECONOMICS with special interests in the field of economic and 
industrial organisation. Salary scale £500 to £1,100 per annum with 
membership of the F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowance Scheme. Initial 
satary according to qualifications and experience. Applications should 
be sent not later than December 16, 1949, to the Registrar, the 
University, Manchester 13, from whom further particulars and forms 
of application may be obtained 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HAM 
Applications are invited for appointment of GENERAI, bog 
TICAL. ASSISTANT, Borough Engineer's Department. Salary 
A.P.T.1. (£390 to £435 p.a. plus London Weighting Al 
Particulars of duties and terms of appointment, and form of 
tion, which nvust be used and returned by December 17, 1949, 
able from Borough Engineer, West Ham Town Hall, Stratf Eb. 
EK. E. KING, Town 
West Ham Town Halil, Stretford, E.15. November, 1949. 





\ALKS MANAGER required by well-known pharmaceutical manv- 
i factucers in London. Must have first-class experience of 
pharmaceutical! trade with first-class me ndising experience and 
organising ability. Capable of controlling and supervising ‘oaare 
representatives. Age preferably between 35-40. Salary £1. or 
according to _saeeae and experience.—Apply Personnel 
Manager, Box 4. 


Q sonar aRy and Chief Accountant required by engineeriag firm 

in the West Midlands, to take charge of all accounting, —s 

secretarial records and staff. Salary £1,500 per annum.- 
reaere of age, education, qualifications and experience to 
x , 


ANKING INSTITUTION of highest standing has vacancies on 

its Overseas Staff. Candidates should be single men, not more 
than 26 years of age, who have had some banking experience.- 
Applications, giving particulars, should be addre in confidence 
to x G513, c/o Streets, 110, Old Broad Street, B.C.2. 


y= AND CHRISTMAS PARTIES: If you feel in need 
of a break and would like an informal holiday in_int 
company, ask for details of our latest arrangements, also 
sports.—Mirua Low, 9. Reece Mews, S.W.7, KENsington 


N AY we send you a copy of our Christmas Wine and mo Las, 
which contains details of over seventeen original drinks The 
Cotswold Cider Co.. Newent, Gloucestershire. 


MURRAY-WATSON 


Advertising & Marketing 
Home and Overseas 


tg SOUTH MOLTON STREET, LONDON, W.1. GROSVBNOR 95949 
DUDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE: DUDLEY 4160 


Britain by Sr. Puass, L St, Kingsway, London, W.C.2,. Published weekly by Tun Economisr Newsraraa, LI, 
Ryder Sucer,’ St. Jomeyes Londons’ SW UA Redeesemieiee RS. Peskoy, lil, Brosdeey, New York,’ S..Serurtay. December 10. 190 





